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ALASKA 
Air Pilots 
JOIN ALPA 


Cover Great Distances by 
Plane in Wild Alaskan 
Country 


VAST RICHES 
Untouched 


Air Line Pilots of Pacific Alaska 
at 











Airways with headquarters 


Fairbanks, Alaska, have joined the 
Association, in a group. 

To get a true conception of this 
vast, sparsely populated country 
one must remember that Alaska 
has an area almost 1/5 that of the 
United States, or greater than the 
combined areas of the states of 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Arizona and yet has a population 
less than 1/2000 of the United 
States and but 1/57 of Chicago. 
It has an average of 1/10 person 
per square mile. 

The natural resources of this 
country are practically untouched 
and in a large part unknown. Nu- 
merous rivers, rich in unharnessed 
power, flow through the country. 
The largest of these is the Yukon 
which is more than half the length 
(2,800 miles) of our mighty Mis- 
sissippi (4,231 miles) “Father of 
Waters.” 

Great Distances 

Before the airplane became a 
common commercial carrier, the 
fastest overland mode of travel in 
Alaska was the dog team. This 
was very slow, of course, consid- 
ering the great distances to be con- 
stantly covered for the purpose of 
carrying mail, medical supplies and 
the bare necessities of life. Good 
highways and railroads are rare. It 
goes without saying that in a coun- 
try like Alaska, the airplane comes 
into its own in such a way as to be 
almost indispensable and for that 
reason the Alaskan has a high re- 
gard for the winged method of 
transportation that has come to his 
comparatively new country. 

Problems of the pilots in this 


uous nature. Rough terrain, abrupt 
weather changes, extreme temper- 


atures and poor landing facilities | 


are matters that must be coped 
with by the pilots and are just as 
serious as the problem that con- 
fronted the early “gold-rushers”’ in 
the days of the Yukon. 
Air Trips 

Where a dog team considers a 
trip of comparatively short dis- 
tance a strenuous undertaking, a 
pilot is called upon to face. the 
problem of covering much greater 
distances without all of the aids to 
navigation and remembering that 
were he forced to land there is an 
average of one person to every ten 
square miles in Alaska. 

This is the United States’ last 
frontier and history shows us that 
no part of our land has been pio- 
neered or developed without much 
sacrifice, suffering and hard work. 
Alaska is no exception. The air- 
plane is playing a great part in 
this work. 
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GREENE IS FLYING SURGEON 


Aviation Friends 


Visit Chicago 





HUMAN 
FACTOR 
STRESSED 








cameraman at Municipal Airport, Chicago. 
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CONVENTION 


DR. TAMISIEA 
Is Elected 


MEDICAL HEAD 


Approximately One Hundred 
and Fifty Delegates 
Present 


STRESSES 


Flying Hours 














BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


The 7th annual convention of 
the Aero Medical Association of 
the United States was held at San 
Antonio, Tex. November 1, 2, and 
3, at the Gunter Hotel. 

The convention voted Dr. J. A. 
Tamisiea of Omaha president for 
the coming term. 

I arrived at the convention on 
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, —Photo courtesy Metropolitan Newsreel. 
President David L. Behncke, Dr. Ralph Greene, former president Aero Medical Society, 
Pilot Cameron T. Robertson, and Major Greene, brother of the doctor, are caught by 


(Story on page 3.) 
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HERO PILOT 
Wins Medal 


Mal Freeburg Is Honored 
Again for Bravery 








On December 13, 1933, Mal 
Freeburg was awarded the first 
Air Mail Medal of Honor. In 
April, 1931, through the efforts of 
the late Congressman Clyde Kel- 
ly, Congress authorized the Pres- 
ident to award a medal of heroism 
to any pilot who, while in the serv- 
ice of the air mail, distinguished 
himself by an act of heroism or 
unusual achievement. 

On February 15, 1935, Free- 
burg was again honored by being 
presented with the first Distin- 
guished Service Medal ever pre- 
sented to an air line pilot by the 
United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The medal was pre- 
sented by Mayor Gehan of St. Paul 
at a meeting at the Hotel Lowry. 
The meeting was held at 8:00 
o’clock in the evening and was at- 
— by approximately 800 peo- 
ple. 

When Pilot Freeburg was asked 
to comment he modestly stated 
that he had nothing to say and 
when asked how he felt when 
Mayor Gehan pinned on the rib- 
bon, he said, “I was scared to 








(Continued on Page 6, Col, 4) 


death.” 





Wins Distinguished Flying Cross 





PILOT DEAN SMITH 


Discusses Air Traffic 


CONTROL FOR SAFETY 


BY PILOT DEAN SMITH 








man Trophy. 





Pilot Dean Smith is one of aviation’s most noted fliers, and 
has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross and the Har- 





I have carefully checked diffi- 
culties and faults actually encoun- 
tered flying under the present sys- 
tem of traffic control and wish to 
submit a system of control de- 
signed to correct these faults to a 
large degree. 

We attempt now to correct an 
unsafe situation of merging air- 
planes by anticipation and position 
reports, informing the pilots in- 
volved by radio of the other air- 
planes and to avoid them. Due to 
lag, position error and congestion 
this is difficult and has been in 
many cases ineffective and many 
dangerous situations have devel- 
oped. A more positive procedure 
is indicated that will provide safe- 
ty as a matter of routine. 

Serious Delay 

When instrument flying to the 
airport is necessary, the present 
method of bringing one airplane 





to the vicinity and holding off the 








others until the first landing is 
completed is far too slow, and 


ness, 
risk, 


wasteful of time. 
ice deals in time saved. 


routes. 


above areas. 
Procedure Suggested 
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with several airplanes causes de- 
lays that are serious, expensive 
and dangerous, and by its slow- 
increases congestion and 


The procedure ordered by the 
ground personnel for safety often 
is inefficient and cumbersome and 
Airplane serv- 


Our chief danger and congestion 
is within forty miles of the ter- 
minal and at the intersection of 
Our present intercompany 
radio and cruising regulations if 
carefully observed, should handle 
the traffic safely away from the 


Outgoing airplanes must stay to 
the right of the course and stay 
to the RIGHT of the radio beam 


the morning of November 2, and 


| remained until the close. Gener- 
| ally speaking, the 7th annual con- 


vention of the Aero Medical As- 
sociation was a most interesting 


gathering. The total number in 


attendance was approximately one 
hundred and fifty. 


In the August, 1935, issue of 
|The AIR LINE PILOT, the As- 
_ sociation published a map show- 
jing the names and locations of 
| these air line examiners. 

A meeting was held by all of 
these medical examiners and help- 
ful suggestions and comments 
were exchanged. I was privileged 
to attend this gathering and while 
I spoke extemporaneously the fol- 
lowing is, in a general way, the 
text of my talk: 

Previous Address. 


On September 2, 3 and 4, 1932, 
I spoke before this body assem- 
bled in convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio. At that time I was glad 
to be here to represent the Air 
Line Pilots Association and to 
give this body the benefit of the 
practical side of air line piloting. 
I repeat those words. 


Three years have passed since I 
last appeared before this body. At 
that time I pointed out the fact 
that instrument flying was rap- 
idly becoming the regular thing on 
the air lines; also that equipment 
would be larger and faster as 
time progressed. These predic- 
tions have come true. To prove 
this all we need is to glance about 
and see what has happened. 


I am not going to try to make 
a speech. I am merely going to 
attempt to tell you a little of what 
the pilots have gone through since 
the last time I appeared before 
this Convention at Cleveland. At 
that time, there was a growing 
tendency on the part of all opera- 
tors to increase working hours and 
decrease pay. It seemed to be a 
mad race to see who could accom- 
plish the most along these lines. 

This went on until on October 
1, 1933, a national strike of all 
air line pilots was averted by only 
a few hours when the National 
Labor Board accepted jurisdiction. 

Capital Hearing 

On October 4, 1933, a hearing 
was held in Washington before the 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 
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= ‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous || 
one. Therefore, the law should provide fora method || 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a | 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 
—President Roosevelt. 


PATENT RIGHTS CONTRACTS | 


BY LIONEL G. THORSNESS | 


Attempts have been made by various air line companies | 
to secure patent rights contracts, which have been termed 
“Employment Agreements,” from their pilots and co-pilots. 

It is impossible for me, as counsel for A, L. P. A., to 
give an opinion approving the signing of these contracts by 
members of the Association for the following reasons. 

The so-called “Employment Agreement” is an agree- 
ment that the employer seeks to enter into with the em- 
ployee. There is a question whether or not the term 
“employment” is an accurate description of the agreement. 
The information given to me is that when the pilots and 
co-pilots enter the employ of an air line company, they 
enter into an employment agreement in which there is 
nothing said concerning the right of the employer to “‘in- 
ventions, improvements and/or developments’”’ which the 
pilot may make, and therefore it would seem that the 
company, by the terms of its employment agreement with 
the pilots and co-pilots, would not be entitled to the ben- 
efits of the “inventions, improvements, and/or develop- 
ments” which may be made by the pilots or co-pilots. 

It would seem to be a new agreement which the com- 
panies now seek to enter into with the pilots and co-pilots. 
Being a new agreement, what is the consideration which 
the company proposes to give the pilots and co-pilots for 
entering into it, or is there any consideration? 

One such agreement recites: “In consideration of the 
salary paid to me by , a corporation 
of the State of , and of the position 
which I occupy, I hereby agree that any inventions, im- 
provements and/or developments that I may make, invent, 
acquire and/or suggest during my employment by said 
Corporation relating generally to any process, method, 
apparatus, article of manufacture or thing, directly or 
indirectly of interest to said corporation, etc.” 

The employment agreement between the employer and 
the pilots and co-pilots is that if the pilot and co-pilot 
perform the duties of pilot and co-pilot when called upon 
by the employer, they are to be paid a specified scale 
of wages which apparently is what the agreement refers 
to as “salary.” The scale of wages is the consideration 
for the services rendered by the pilot and co-pilot. Had 
the employer required the pilot or co-pilot to sign the 
agreement in question at the time it employed the pilot 
or co-pilot, then there might be a consideration for the 
signing of the agreement. The signing of the agreement 
now would seem to call for additional consideration unless 
the pilot desired to make a gift to his employer of his 
efforts outlined in the employment agreement in question. 

If the employer intends to compel the pilots and co- 
pilots to sign such an agreement, it would seem unfair 
for several reasons. One important one would be the 
expenses and the cash outlay by a pilot or co-pilot nec- 




















| sandwich into his brief case. 


lhe feels will help him slip through 
| the exam. 
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Air Scribe Tells 
Month’s Events 


BY PILOT AL DE WITT 
Council No. 22—AA 
Boston-Newark 

With a company exam in the off- 
ing, the pilots of American Air- 
lines are busy accumulating data 
on their respective runs. 

To be familiar with one’s route 
not only means being able to skip 
over the high spots, but also the 
lowdown on all the beams and 
other aids to navigation. Imagine 
the predicament of pilots in Art 
Caperton’s and Johnny Huber’s 
shoes, who are called to fly any 
run. Caperton, while in frenzied 
concentration at the restaurant 
with a map in one hand and a 
sandwich in the other, took a gi- 
'gantic bite out of the lower end of 
| Connecticut and started to fold his 
Hu- 
ber has procured a slide-rule which 





Receive SATR 

Since the last writing, four of 

our co-pilots, Bill Dum, Sam Ross, 
|Tom Boyd and Frank Bradbury 
have received their S. A. T. R.’s. 
Tommy Boyd and Dave Cooper, 
who were recently Boston co-pilots, 
are now found between Newark 
and Chicago carrying large bags, 
in which, as Tommy says, they 
carry their galloping harness. 
A five-day siege of coastal 
weather has taken its toll. Jap 
Lee, a bridegroom of five months, 
stranded at’ Providence during that 
time, paid his phone bill to New- 
ark. 

Fred Clarke and Prince Hamer 
are flying to Montreal from their 
Newark base. Fred, instead of 
walking the floor with his young- 
est, Frances, simply hired an air- 
plane and took her five thousand 
feet over New York before ‘she 
was four weeks old. Such bring- 
ing up! 

Full Meeting 

At our meeting at Boston, to 
which the National Airways’ pilots 
were invited, we had a full attend- 
ance. Although the National Air- 
ways’ boys didn’t appear, we still 
hope they will soon be brought into 
the Association. 

Tommy Claude has been recup- 
erating from a slight operation and 
will soon be on his feet, in fact, 
most of the time. 


As it becomes necessary to use 
Douglas equipment on the Newark- 
Boston run on occasion, Ray Won- 
sey has been checking these pilots 
in his spare time. 

At the moment, Chuck O’Con- 
nor is spending a little time at his 
Newport home, having accumulat- 
ed several additional hours while 
the Douglas was used on the Bos- 
ton run. 

Visitors at the Boston Airport 
are dividing their time between 
watching the airplanes and milling 
around Sam Ross’ new Packard 
and Ray Jones’ Buick. A boy, en- 
gaged to keep them shining, holds 
off the surging crowd. 

Building Boat 

“Pie” Swanson’s boat, which 
has grown from a blueprint to 
mammoth proportions, is well un- 
der way in a neighbor’s garage. 
Made of mahogany, this two-seater 
speedboat will cruise around fifty. 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


house is showing a decided list to 
the north, he still claims his newly 
constructed tool chest is not too 
heavy. In rolling it to and fro in 
the basement, he gently rocks his 
baby upstairs to sleep. 

Duncan McCallum, our Chair- 
man, spent several days at Wash- 
ington where he attended the meet- 
ing with the Department sf Com- 


merce. 

Scribe Wanted 
Roscoe Kent is now assigned to 
the Newark-Chicago run, along 
with McCabe, Apitz, Maguire, 
Smith and Claude. 
As is evident by this last state- |, 
ment, it soon will be necessary for | 
me to enlist the aid of a Newark | 
scribe, to run downthe news of | 
these busy men. 
P. S. Pop Warner just popped | 
in as I was sealing this letter, | 
which reminds me that he and’ 
Sandy Underwood -are still living 
at Buffalo and fly to Newark, mak- 
ing stops at Elmira and Scranton. 








Pilot McFail 
Gets Air Medal 


BY PILOT R. A. BOLYARD 
Council No. 50—AA 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


One would think that the re- 
cent spell of bad weather, with 
everyone on an enforced vacation, 
would be conducive to all sorts of 
spicy happenings which would 
make wonderful copy, but to date 
my reporters have been able to 
uncever nothing out of the way. 
Oh, for the good old days when 
every cancellation meant a big 
party followed by an equally big 
headache—or, so the stories go. 
Awarded Medal 


However, there have been a 
few events worthy of note during 
the past month or so. Chairman 
McFail made a trip to Washing- 
ton to receive the Air Mail Medal 
from the President for his skillful 
handling of a de-engined Lock- 
heed. Co-pilots Smith and Brown 
received their S.A.T.R.’s from In- 
spectors Murphy and Harding. 
Brown, by the way, has had all 
sorts of things happen to him 
recently. First a vacation; then, 
not being able to stand the 
thought of returning to Murfrees- 
boro all by himself, he brought a 
brand new wife along. As a re- 
sult of all this, the membership 
of Council 50 got together on a 
wedding present and invited itself 
over to the Browns’ for a surprise 
paty. From all reports there 
were several surprises that night, 
but I’ll have to spare you all the 
details as I had the bad fortune to 
be out on a trip. 


| New Sleepers 


Rumors are beginning to mul- 
tiply concerning our new ships, 
the Douglas sleepers, the latest be- 
ing that some of the pilots based 
here will shortly go to the factory 
to be formally introduced to their 
new. playthings. From all reports, 
it’s some airplane. And a five- 
year old rumor concerning a new 
airport at Nashville is about to be 
confirmed also, there being a re- 
port in the morning paper that 
P.W.A. men will start to work 
next week. 








Although Clarence Harmon’s 


out a report on DeVore’s eques- 
trian activities. A few Sundays 
ago Ralph gave a horse party for 
all the local-riders and their horses, 
and before the day was over there 
were ten or twelve horses and 
twenty or thirty people either rid- 
ing, talking or just looking at 
horses. Everyone was so enthu- 
siastic over the affair, the first of 
its kind in Murfreesboro, that sev- 
eral more are being planned in the 
near future. 
Buys Austin 
Last minute flash—just as we 


WAS 









go to press, Charlie Goldtrap ar- 
rives with a brand new Stinson 
“A” which we understand is to go 
on the Nashville - Washington 
Stearman run. Loud sighs of re- 
lief are heard from Burns and the 
Carpenters. A good old-fashioned 
Irish wake should be held over the 
|Stearmans before they are con- 
os to the Smithsonian Insti- 
te 


And, in closing, if anyone re- 
members those 01d jokes about 
Austins, send them along to 
“Fuzzy” Robinson—he just bought 
one and he can really get in it— 
much to everyone’s surprise. 





“Pat” Nolans Are 
Proud Parents 





BY PILOT “PAT” NOLAN 
Council No. 26—PAA 
Brownsville, Tex. 
The only news this month is that 
your correspondent is the father 
of an eight-pound boy. Mrs. No- 
lan and “John Patrick” are doing 
nicely. The next thing is to col- 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 
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WASHINGTON 


AIR BUREAU 
Holds Traffic 


CONFERENCE 


BY E. G. HAMILTON 

In response to urgent requests 
the Department of Commerce, on 
November 12, called a conference 
of pilots and operators, private 
fliers, airport managers, represen- 
tatives of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, and others, to dis- 
cuss permanent traffic regulations 
governing airports and airways in 
the congested eastern area. Pre- 
viously the airlines had entered 
into private agreements, with the 
approval of the Department, con- 
cerning their plans of operation 
and utilization of airway facilities. 
Of late, however, intentional in- 
strument flying has been practiced 
by persons other than airlines, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps, and increasing numbers 
of private pilots. These non- 
scheduled pilots naturally tended 
to show up at unexpected and em- 
barrassing times and places which 
greatly increased the collision haz- 
ard. This very real danger has 








ALPA REPRESENTATIVE WRITES ON AIR TRAFFIC 








LIMIT 


Flying Hours 
to 85 Month 


Judge Shientag Outlines 
Flying Hazards 








(Continued from Page 1) 


National Labor Board, at which 
time all operators and pilots in- 
volved in this controversy were 
represented. A fact-finding com- 
mittee was appointed. This fact- 
finding committee held numerous 
hearings and finally issued a report 
(on December 14, 1933. 

Along about the time that all 
this was going on, the Aero Medi- 
cal Association had its convention 
in Chicago, at which time they 
passed a resolution limiting pilots’ 
flying hours to 85 per month. 

The fact - finding committee 
made a careful study of the fly- 
ing hours situation, canvassing all 
possible sources for information, 
which included careful note of the 
recommendations of the Aero- 
Medical Association. 

The fact-finding committee was 
made up of three members—one 
representing the companies, one 





necessitated the taking of still an- 
other step in the direction of Fed- 
eral control and regulation. It 
was found necessary to call a spec- 
ial conference to consider the mer- 
its of existing inter-line agree- 
ments and the advisability of in- 
corporating these voluntary regu- 
lations with improvements into of- 
ficial Federal regulations to be ap- 
plied to everyone using the air- 
ways. 
Issue Order 

As an immediate precaution, and 
prior to the calling of the confer- 
ence, the Department of Com- 
merce, on November 1, issued a 
proclamation temporarily restrain- 
ing all pilots except those in sched- 
uled operation from engaging in 
intentional instrument flying with- 
in twenty-five miles of an airway 
or air line airport. This particu- 
lar collision hazard was thus im- 
mediately eliminated, and such 
non-scheduled flying is being re- 
sumed only under proper regula- 
tion. 

Because of the size of the at- 
tendance and the complicated na- 
ture of the undertaking several 
committees were appointed to 
study specific phases of the prob- 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 


AIR SCRIP 


Cut Fares 








Sixteen Lines Adopt Fare 
Saving Plan 





Sixteen air lines announced 
Nov. 25 a plan virtually cutting 
fares 15 per cent under estab- 
lished one-way rates and 5 per 
cent under established round trip 
rates, to be effective about Jan- 
uary 1. 

Air scrip will be issued, it was 
stated by the public affairs com- 
mittee of the Air Transport Oper- 
ators, good for interchangeable 
transportation on nearly every air 
line in the United States. 

The new air scrip will be made 
available to the public in two 
forms—travel cards and individ- 
ual scrip books. It is expected to 
increase air travel radically. 

A minimum deposit of $425 


will provide $500 worth of air 
transportation. 





NEW MEMBERS 


For the month of November, 
the Association has 15 new mem- 
bers. There have been 187 new 
members since the first of the 
year.. 





PATENT RIGHTS CONTRACTS 











(Continued from Page 2) 
essary for the development of any new idea. The idea 
may have been a hobby with the pilot for many years. 
Perhaps the pilot may have worked on the idea long 
before he entered the employ of the employer. He may 
have made a considerable outlay of cash. Certainly he 


should be entitled to be reimbursed for his expenses in 
connection with this development. 


It would not be unreasonable to assume that if a pilot 
seeking employment with an air line, was told that he 
must sign the agreement in question before he could obtain 
employment, then under those circumstances he might not 
have chosen to enter the employment of the air line, in 
order that he might protect his rights. 


Further, it does not seem fair to compel a pilot or 
co-pilot to enter into such an agreement because there is 
no requirement in the employment agreement in question 
or the agreement entered into at the time the pilots or 
co-pilots were originally employed-.by the company, which 
would compel them to spend their time while not on duty 
with their employer to do any research work or to develop 
new ideas. If the agreement in question sought to compel 
all pilots and co-pjlots to use their spare time or recrea- 
tional time in the development of new ideas that might 
result in patents, it would be to require them to do re- 
search work and laboratory work. Does the company 
intend to pay the pilots for such services? If they do not 
require such services of all the pilots, it would seem unfair 
to claim the benefits of the work of one pilot during his 





representing the pilots, and a neu- 
|tral chairman, Judge Bernard 


|Shientag of the New York Su-| are going to expect research work on the part of pilots, 


preme Court. 
Fact-Findings 

After the fact-finding committee 
had completed its study, it is- 
sued a very complete and inform- 
ing report on pilots’ pay and work- 
ing hours—perhaps the most com- 
plete report of -its kind ever com- 
piled. 

The effects of increased speed 
and increased responsibility of the 
pilot, due to instrument flying, 
etc., was gone into at great length. 

Judge Shientag, who wrote the 
report which was signed by the 
pilots but not by the operators, 
who would not sign, stated in the 
report: 

“It is a living fact, which re- 
quires no testimony to support it, 
that a flyer is subjected to greater 
hazard on a trip from New York 
to Montreal than from New York 
to Albany, half the distance. A 
wider variety of terrain, different 
air currents, wider variation in 
weather, combine to produce this 
result.” 

The report of the fact-finding 
committee was turned over to the 
National Labor Board, which made 
additional lengthy studies of their 
own on the subject of pilots’ pay 
and working conditions. A deci- 
sion was rendered on May 10, 
1934. 

As far as pay is concerned, the 
scale thus created is now in effect 
on all of the air mail lines and is 
required by federal law. 

Limit Hours 

In writing this same decision, 
the recommendations of the Aero 
Medical Association were given 
consideration and, in fact, the fly- 
ing time limitation set by the Na- 
tional Labor Board was placed at 
85 hours per month, which was in 
accord with the recommendations 
of this body and the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association. 

This limitation too is set by fed- 
eral law. 

There have been some bad 
crashes on the air lines recently 
and one where the pilot had been 
in the air considerably over eight 
hours. This pilot had flown from 
Los Angeles to Kansas City, his 
destination. Then, because he 
could not land due to bad weather, 
he was ordered to a point many 
miles to the northeast of Kan- 
sas City. The outcome, which re- 
sulted in death to several, among 
whom was Senator Cutting of Ari- 
zona, is well known. 

As a result of the investigation 
of this crash, the Dept. of Com- 
merce immediately lifted all waiv- 
ers on the eight-hour limitation in 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 





recreational time and not require the same work on the 
part of other pilots during their recreational time. If they 


then they should furnish the laboratory equipment and 
pay the necessary expenses. 


If it is true that the company is entitled to the products 


DR. GREENE 


Attends 


CONVENTION 


Publighes Early Work on 
Medical Observations 








Dr. Ralph Greene, the first of- 
ficial flight surgeon in the world, 
originally served with the Third 
Aero Squadron, under the direc- 
tion of Col. Merrit W. Ireland, lat- 
er surgeon general of the Army, 
General Funston and Major Gen- 
eral Foulois, making the initial 
and pioneer studies of the human 
aspects of flying. Dr. Greene flew 
in the latter part of 1916 and 
1917 with Eddie Stinson who was 
engaged at that time as a civilian 
employee teaching Army pilots to 
fly the Deperdussen wheel control 
to supplant the stick control. 

Early in 1917 Dr. Greene pub- 
lished an article entitled, “Some 
Aero Medical Observations” which 
appeared in the November issue of 
the “Military Surgeon.” 

Old Orders 


Among Dr. Greene’s treasured 
possessions are copies of his orders 
which indicate that he is the first 
medical officer ever given flying 
orders with the U. S. Army. 

At the time he was First Lieu- 
tenant, M. C. of the Florida Na- 
tional Guard, on duty in the first 
field hospital at Camp Wilson, San 





of the work done by their pilots and co-pilots during their 
recreational time, it is difficult to see just to what extent 
this theory may be applied. For instance, let us suppose 
a pilot has a hobby of wood carving and that in the base- 
ment of his home, he has the tools necessary to do the 
wood carving, and during his recreational time and while 
employed by the air line, he produces some very beautiful 
pieces of furniture. Would the air line be entitled to 
claim possession and title to the furniture so produced by 
the pilot? The employer may answer this hypothetical 
case by stating that it is not work which would result in 
a patent or invention. If that point is made, then let us 
assume that this same pilot, with the same tools and same 
hobby, produces a wastebasket on which he would be en- 
titled to make claim for a patent. The use of the patented 
wastebasket might be made by the air line but might be 
designed primarily for use in another industry or indus- 
tries. Would the air line intend by the agreement in ques- 
tion to claim the fruits of an employee’s mind, his ideas, 
whether they pertain to aviation or not? 


Let us assume that the hobby of a pilot is writing, 
and that he has written some scientific articles for which 
magazines may be willing to pay him, and which he might 
want to copyright. Does the corporation intend to own 
the writings of a pilot simply because he happened to be 
in — employ of the company at the time he wrote the 
articles? 


It is my opinion that the employer is not entitled to 
have this agreement entered into by its pilots and co- 
pilots; that if the company seeks to compel the employees 
to enter into such an agreement, it would be unfair on the 
part of the employer. The employer would be requiring 
the pilot to give up his personal property without receiving 
any compensation for it. 


On the contrary, if the employer should assign certain 
pilots and co-pilots to duty in its laboratories for the pur- 
pose of doing research work and developing new ideas and 
products, it is my opinion that the employer would be 
entitled to own the fruits of the labor of the pilots and 
co-pilots because of their being paid for those services, 
and of course the position of the pilot and co-pilot would 
no longer ‘be that of a pilot or co-pilot; but rather a lab- 
oratory employee. 

Attention is called to the fact that certain so-called 
“employment agreements” have no limitation as to time 
that the employer may make claim for the fruits of the 
recreational labor of his pilots and co-pilots. 

Let us suppose that a pilot has been developing an 
idea over a period of years during which time he has been 
employed by three different companies all of which com- 
panies have required him to sign the contract in question. 
Which one of the companies would be entitled to the 
fruits of the pilot’s labor? 


Suppose the pilot should have been developing an idea 
over a period of years. Then let us say he quits work 
as a pilot on January 1, 1936. He then takes a position 
as a perfume salesman but continues to develop the idea. 
In 1940 the idea is fully developed. Would it be fair or 
equitable to have the company which employed him as 





pilot obtain title to the patent in 1940? 
The terms of the agreement in question so provide. 


Antonio, Texas. Camp Wilson lat- 
ler became Camp Travis. 


Dr. Greene flew from what was 
then known as the Aviation Field, 
| which antedated Brooks and Kelly 
Fields. The original aviation field 
later became Door Field, which is 
now abandoned. 

At the recent Aero Medical con- 
vention held at the Gunter Hotel, 
San Antonio, Tex., Dr. Ralph 
Greene was one of the prominent 
flight surgeons present and the No- 
vember first issue of the San An- 
tonia Light carried the following 
story regarding Dr. Greene’s opin- 
ions. 
| Human Factor 


Despite enormous mechanical 
strides in the perfections and re- 
finements of aerial engineering, 
the human factor still remains the 
important factor in air safety. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Ralph 
Greene, neurologist and the dean 
of all army flight surgeons, here 
Friday to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Aero Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

“No human being should be un- 
der more constant medical atten- 
tion and scrutiny than should the 
flier, especially the commercial pi- 
lot, whose nerves and health stand 
between him and death,” Dr. 
Greene said. 


Dr. Greene never expects to see- 
the day when human lives will not: 
occasionally be lost in air travel. 
He never expects to see the day 
when people will not be killed rid- 
ing bicycles. “You can get hurt 
in a wheelbarrow,” he said. 

First Air Doctor 

Dr. Greene was stationed here 
with the First Florida field hospital 
in 1916, and was switched to an 
aero squadron at Camp Wilson 
(now Dodd field), thus becoming 
the army’s first flight surgeon. He 
has a letter in which Maj Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, chief of the 
Air corps, credits him with being 
the world’s first flight surgeon. 

The doctor has flown 3,000 
hours, 2,000 of them solo, and 
holds transport license No. 40. To- 
day 5,000 licenses have been is- 
sued. Last year he suffered a minor 
injury while on a Red Cross mis- 
sion. 

“Doctors who are devoting their 
attention to aviation medicine have 
made great strides in this field 
during the last few years,” Dr. 
Greene said. 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 
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STARTS ALPA TOUR 
President David L. Behncke has started the FIRST complete 


and personal tour of the Air Line Pilots Association. 


During his 


trip he will contact all ALPA councils for the purpose of bringing 
Headquarters in closer contact with the pilots. 

It is expected that President Behncke’s tour will be of tremen- 
dous material value to all. concerned and details and progress of 
his journey will be contained in later issues of The AIR LINE 


PILOT. 





TRAFFIC 


The New York Times in a very intelligent and interesting article 
by Lauren D. Lyman discusses the recent control of air traffic as urged 


CONTROL 


ALPA CHIEF 


Continues 


MEDICAL TALK 


(Continued from Page 3) 


twenty-four, and no waivers of 
; this kind are at present in effect. 








| Attempt Increase 
| Shortly thereafter, a move was 
; uncovered by the Pilots’ Associa- 


|tion to increase the eight-hour-in- 


by air line pilots in the interests of safety for commercial passengers. | twenty-four limitation to ten hours 


My Lyman uses as a foundation for his story the article published! Without rest. 


From information 


in the last issue of The AIR LINE PILOT giving the opinion of the| received, it would appear this move 
Central Executive Council and the letters written by President Behncke| was merely to satisfy the wishes of 
to Major R. W. Schroeder regarding the matter. 





POST-ROGERS BEACON 


Mrs. Wiley Post has been invited to be the guest of honor at 
the dedication of the Post-Rogers memorial airway beacon at the 


George Washington bridge in New York. 


largest beacon in the world. 


It is said to be the 





OCEAN RECORD 


Jean Batten of New Zealand has become the first woman to solo 
the South Atlantic, making the trip from Daka, Africa, to Natal, Bra- 


zil, in a little over 13 hours for a new speed mark. 


Miss Batten learned to fly in a plane once owned by the Prince of 


Wales. 
t. 





SETS ALTITUDE MARK 
Soviet Test Pilot Kokinaki claims a new world’s altitude rec- 
ord for airplanes with a flight of 47,818 feet, slightly more than 
nine miles, which betters the record of 47,354 feet established by 


the Italian Commander Donati. 


Pilot Kokinaki is a former stevedore. 





PACIFIC 


SERVICE 


European nations are racing to complete plans for ocean schedules 
in a desperate effort to be first to reach the rich fields of commerce 
now opened by ocean flying airliners. 

Pan American Airways has already begun service to the orient, 
being the original pioneers in that field. 

It is extremely significant to note that the United States govern- 
ment has been conducting a survey of foreign equipment and accord- 
ing to present indications does not intend to furnish service terminals 
in this country because foreign equipment is not suitable for scheduled 


ocean flying. 





WINNIE MAE 


The old Winnie Mae, Wiley Post’s famous plane, has been 
removed to the Smithsonian institution, where it is now on per- 


manent exhibition. 





INSTALL RADIO 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines is spending $18,000 in 
two way radio equipment from Chicago to New Orleans. : 
the installation operators will be on duty twenty-four hours daily at} 


all radio points. 


installing 





OLD FRIENDS 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd was a recent Chicago visitor 
and met personally for the first time his “old friend” Professor 
Arthur M. Compton, noted physicist of the University of Chicago. 


Both men have made serious studies of the cosmic ray. 





; DROPS WREATH nate 
lyde McCall, American Airlines pilot, took part in the Mark Twain 
PI be con dropped a wreath from the air as he crossed the Missis- 
sippi where Mark Twain once travelled as a river pilot. 


—M. A. RODDY. 
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Continued from Page 1) ' 
course, leaving the on course sig- 
nal clear for incoming planes. This 
is important. Several instances of 
ships riding the on course signal 
outgoing have been observed and 
must be stopped. 

For example, outgoing airplanes 
should maintain LEVEL flight at 
odd thousands of feet, sea level 
altitude, for the area of a ten mile 
radius from Martin’s creek; 
T. W. A. to cross the course in 
level flight exactly at Martin’s 
creek; United to stay in the easy N 
twilight of the Bellefonte leg of 
the Newark beam and maintain 
level flight until in their own ter- 
ritory. Outgoing A. A. planes on 
the Buffalo course will stay right 
of this entire area. 

Incoming airplanes, from all di- 
rections, will report to their com- 
pany at terminal the time they 
pass a point one hundred miles out 


and receive the barometer reading 


of terminal. This information, re- 
layed to each company and to the 
traffic tower with the estimated 
arrival figured from the airplane’s 
speed, previous position reports, 
ete. (It is expected that all at- 
tempts to step up this arrival time 
to obtain priority will be vigor- 
ously discouraged. Co-cperation 
for mutual safety should be <0 im- 
portant and easily realized by all 





as to prevent this practice.) 
Control Tower 
Traffic control tower should as- 
sign the airplanes for landing in 


the order of these predicted arriv- 
als in this fashion. The company 
whose airplane is first due is as- 
signed “clear for landing, 1500 ft. 
altitude or less,” the second as- 
signed “2000 ft.,” the third 
“3000” the fourth “4000” and so 
on up. These assignments to be 
made as the company reports the 
expected arrival figured from the 
one hundred mile report. When 
incoming airplanes report from 40 
miles out they are given their as- 
signed altitudes by their company 
as cleared in, and then proceed in 
a normal manner descending until 
their assigned altitude is reached 
—which must be before arriving 
within ten miles of terminal. If 
not cleared for landing by the 
time airport is reached, the air- 
plane is to maintain that altitude 
exactly while so maneuvering to 
be in a favorable position to de- 
scend when cleared. All other 
planes should, in the same manner, 
maintain their assigned altitude 
until cleared to a lower level. All 
airplanes should remain in the 
vicinity of the airport after pass- 
ing over the dead spot. 
(Continued in 4th Column) 





Following 


| one company to enable them to fly 
| their pilots from Los Angeles to 
| Kansas City without rest. Another 
|company, flying over practically 
|the same territory changes pilots 
three times for the same distance. 
| Yet this company wished regula- 
|tions permitting them to fly a pi- 
|lot ten hours without rest out of 
twenty-four. 


There is only one sure, safe way 
of approaching a problem of this 
kind and that is to approach it 
with the maximum degree of prac- 
tical thinking and common sense. 
For instance, some of you doctors 
are pilots, and all of you have 
| travelled extensively by air. 
| The railroads went through this 
;same sort of thing before the 
|crews received protection by leg- 
|islation and collective bargaining. 
The practice was to run an engi- 
|neer more than one division. This 
same sort of thing is now being 
attempted on the air lines: On 
|the railroads this procedure was 
|called the “stretch-out” system. 
| 





Many Changes 

Getting back to the practical 
|and sensible approach to our prob- 
llem, let us step into the cockpit 
lof a modern airliner, and compare 
| speed, responsibility, and techni- 
|cal knowledge required three 
| years ago, and required today. You 
will find that a tremendous change 
has taken place. Responsibility 
| has increased tremendously. For 
owed instrument three years ago, 
today there are several. This in- 
cludes radio equipment that de- 
|mands constant attention, plus 
‘many controls for this and that. 

All this, coupled with tremen- 
dously increased speed, the many 
more aids to navigation that must 
be taken care of, form an in- 
creased responsibility and strain. 

I have before me the operations 
manual of one of the major com- 
panies. The pilot must memorize 
this entire book and constantly 
keep these regulations in mind as 
he flies under all sorts of weather 
conditions. All this is a terrific en- 
largement over what existed three 
years ago. 

Much has been said about auto- 
matic pilots and how they fly in- 


tention of the pilot. But after all, 
the actual movement of the con- 
trols by the pilot, who can turn 
them over to the copilot at any 
time, amounts to very little. And 


| that fatigue is purely physical. 


Attention Needed 

No automatic pilot has yet been 
designed that does not require con- 
siderable attention to hold the ship 
on the proper course. High alti- 
tude flying is also far more fatigu- 
ing. 

Gentlemen, flying fatigue is not 
a matter of physical fatigue as 
much as it is a matter of mental 
and nervous fatigue. No matter 
how many aids are placed on an 
airplane to actually move the con- 
trols, the piloting of the ship and 
the actual responsibility of flying 
the ship is unalterably that of the 
pilot. 

In making recommendations of 
any kind having to do with flying 
time and pilot fatigue, we must 
rest well within safety limitations, 
or disaster and terrible disaster is 
bound to result. 

Certain propagandists are now 
busy carrying on a program at- 
tempting to tear down the 85-hour 
per month limitation required by 
law. These propagandists use as 
their main argument the story that 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 





definitely without requiring the at-' 
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| ILLINOIS PILOTS ASSOCIATION NOTES | 


Affiliated with ALPA 





BY PILOT W. A. McHALE 


Air Navigation Week having 
been celebrated with governmental 
sanction and assistance, by about 
everybody connected with aviation 
including some South American 
aviation people, we now await the 
next important event. 

Col. Art Goebel was in town 
agains this week doing some more 
skywriting work for Phillips’ 66. 

He left Saturday to go to Ok- 
lahoma and from there’ he goes to 
the coast. He will then embark 
on a liner for Hawaii where the 
Hawaiian and American associa- 
tions are to have a seventh centen- 
nial celebration in commemoration 
of Art’s crossing of the Pacific. He 
is to be the guest of honor and he 
deserves all the honor they can 
give him as he is a regular fellow. 

Wedding Bells 

Around the Elmhurst fields there 
is a bug which is much more dan- 
gerous than any other; that is the 
matrimonial bug. Dynamite An- 
derson has just about given up in 
his battle against this bug and next 
month he intends to get married 
if the girl will still have him. 
Johnny, who owns the J6 - 300 
Travelair on the same field says 
that he has to make a choice right 
away between getting married and 
buying a new car. He says he is 
going to tell the girl that he had 
made up his mind to buy the car, 
which means that he surely will 
get married and-never be able to 
get the car. I don’t know whether 
Oscar Padskalsky, the field man- 
ager at Commonwealth Field, 
heard about Andy or the other 
brother but he is going to step 
off too and we can’t account for it 
unless the girls all have good jobs 
and these fellows just found it out. 
Supposing the girls all decide to 
quit those jobs. 


Sell Stinson 


Slim Tiedt of Stinson flew their 
Stinson Senior to Detroit where he 
supervised the dismantling and 
shipping of the ship to Oslo, Nor- 
way, where it is to be used on an 
airline. 

Within the last month we have 
been acquainted with the catas- 
trophies of those ships flying into 
hills and the new type bomber 
crashing. The writer wonders 
whether some experimenter with 
those deadly rays which render a 


ship helpless is doing his stuff or 
are those hills around Cheyenne 
full of a loadstone of magnetic in. 
tensity sufficient to attract a ship 
with its steel motors, etc. 

A third supposition would be 
that at certain times a mirage is 
formed deceiving the eyes of the 
pilots and leading them to believe 
that they have plenty of clear. 
ance on those hills when really 
they are about to strike them at 
full cruising speed. 

Next Tuesday is our regular 
meeting night and also it is elec. 
tion night. Those candidates run- 
ning for the different offices better 
make some offers for votes if they 
want to be elected. 

: Good Work 

Messrs. Young and Vest of the 
Department of Commerce are 
keeping in pretty close touch with 
the field operators and with the 
promised cooperation things will 
be much better for all concerned 
as the Department maintains a 
very efficient staff here and the 
boys all like to get along with 
them. 





There are no changes up north 
except that Ray Rapprecht is op- 
erating Park Ridge Airport since 
Bill Turgeon went to Palwaukee 
with Cliff Condit. Art Chester, 
Slim Savage, Norman Doerr are 
all at Curtiss Reynolds. The Juer- 
ger brothers are holding the fort 
at Ravenswood. John Jaencke of 
Air Activities at West Chicago is 
pretty busy according to all re- 
ports. Lombard Airport, operated 
by the Miller brothers, has at- 
tempted to procure federal aid 
| and we hope they make it. 
| WPA Funds 


There has been plenty said and 
we are awaiting results of the 
promised aid to the Elmhurst 
Field. Nearly all the airports in 
the Chicago area are situated so 
that they could serve as emer- 
gency fields for the mail, Army, 
Navy or airline ships. 

Now that the W.P.A. is about to 
spend some money there is no bet- 
ter place than at the long-neglect- 
ed airports whose operators are 
having the hardest time of their 
lives to exist. 

Jack Oates is back in the city 
after his sojourn in Florida, and 
looks very good. 
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(Continued from 2nd Column) 
Clear Landings 

As soon as the first airplane has 
landed, the control tower, if in 
direct touch with plane number 
two, will call him, checking that 
it is the correct plane and at 2,000 
ft. altitude and clear him for land- 
ing. The plane will answer and 
report that he is starting descent, 
and will immediately go to 1,500 
ft. or less. If plane two is not in 
direct touch with the control 
tower, the company is contacted 
and clears the plane, whose pro- 
cedure then becomes number one. 
The company relays the planes O. 
K. to the control tower so that 
plane 3 can be reassigned. 

The tower then brings plane 3 
down to 2’s altitude, plane 4 to 
3’s and so on, but in no case un- 
til the preceding plane has 
checked out of its altitude and left 
that level clear. 


Lower Levels 


This should result in a rapid and 
smooth handling of the airplanes, 
and if the routine is followed, no 
airplane can be at the same alti- 
tude as any other at the same 
time. If radio contact is delayed 
with the radio control tower, the 
plane can stay at its assigned alti- 
tude without danger until contact 
is made or the company clears 
him. The ships marking time are 
close to the airport and have a 
chance in case of motor or gaso- 
line failure. In many cases the 
airplanes will be cleared to lower 


ilevels as they progress toward 
the terminal and will be ready to 
land by the time they get there, 
and the use of the radio much les- 
sened. 


This leaves us with the only 
danger, that of incoming planes 
converging on Martin’s Creek at 
the same time, and the companies 
have from the hundred mile point 
to hold up one plane. I also sug- 
gest that while in the Martin’s 
creek area, T. W. A. fly three hun- 
dred feet less than even altitude, 
United even, and A. A. three hun- 
dred over. Level flight will be 
maintained within ten miles of 
Martin’s creek. 

The above procedure for New- 
ark can be easily modified to suit 
any airport. 

Traffic Danger 


May I also urge the adoption of 
the east leg of the Chicago radio 
beam for incoming and outgoing 
A.A. planes. This would greatly 
relieve the congestion at the bot- 
tle neck at the south end of the 
lake, would save considerable fly- 
ing time and simplify navigation. 
The increased risk of flying over 
the lake is mostly imaginary with 
modern equipment. Surely if it is 
considered safe for us to fly in bad 
weather on the instruments for 
long periods when a forced land- 
ing is impossible, it is unreason- 
able to consider a few minutes 
over the lake dangerous. The ac- 
tual risk avoided in lessening traf- 
fic is very real. 
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AERO MEDICAL CONVENTION VISITS “WEST POINT OF THE AIR” 





TELLS ABOUT | 
Pilot 
FATIGUE 


(Continued from Page 4) | 





the pilots are deprived of a cer-, 


tain amount of earning power be- | 
cause pilots cannot be scheduled | 
close enough to eighty-five hours | 
to do the maximum amount of fly- | 


ing under this limitation. 
Attempt Increase 


These same propagandists, in | 


their arguments for higher flight! crease flying time on the part of | hours in order to accomplish a! 








In other words, when a pilot 
reaches this limit he is not allowed 
to fly any more during that month, 





ithen given the runs to bring his | this on pilot fatigue. 


: | 
greatly increases public safety. — 


Gives Picture 


| : ; ; 
I have tried to give you the /|subject, that were almost unbeliev- | Government as a gift from the cit- 


picture along practical and vena 
mon sense lines and in view of the 


| facts being what they are I do not! properly arranged schedules, pi- 
| hesitate to say that the pilots’ as- lots would be required to remain 


sociation feels that the move to in- | 


deep concern over the shortness | not in line with pubiic safety. If| 


of the earning life of an air line | any changes are made in pilots’ | 


pilot. They say that if the pilots 
would fly more they would earn 
more. The pilots, however, would 
have rather short memories if they 
could not remember that we have 
just gone through all this and are 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
motives in back of these argu- 
ments. 

As an example, we will apply 
the situation to the medical pro- 
fession. We will assume that we 
are in charge of a group of doc- 
tors. We will map out a certain 
amount of work for each of you 
to do each day and we will pay you 
so much for your services. A fair 
amount of work and a fair amount 
of pay. Then we are told by the 
“higher-ups” that we must effect a 
saving and at the same time ob- 
tain more work from you. First, 
we give you more work to do and 
likewise more pay. Then gradual- 
ly increase this until you are all on 
the point of exhaustion, but you 
are satisfied because you are well 
paid. When this has gone along 
until you have indicated that you 
are just able to maintain this pace, 
we cut your salaries. 


Old Army Game 


In any industry where wages 
are paid, there is always present 
what is commonly referred to as 
the “old army game” and the pro- 
cedure I have just outlined to you 
in very plain English is just that. 


Advocates for increased flying 
hours have in the past been the 
strongest in their resentment 
against fair wages and working 
conditions being set in the air mail 
law and they are again showing 
their attitude against fair wages 
and working conditions. 


In a recent discussion with Dr. 
Whitehead, Chief of the Aero 
Medical Section of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, he stated that the 
physical condition of the pilots 
during the last year has improved. 
This is undoubtedly due to two 
things. Namely, proper flight 
time limitations (in other words 
the 85-hour rule) and properly ar- 
ranged schedules as requested by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Improve Conditions 

There is no question but that 
the limitation must be set some 
place and it must be set within 
recognized points of safety. The 
85 hour law has improved the 
physical condition of air line pi- 
lots because it compels the op- 
erators to schedule their pilots 
evenly. In other words, one pi- 
lot is not flying over 100 hours 
per month while another is fly- 
ing much less. This was formerly 
often the case. Operating man- 
agers gave little attention to keep- 
ing pilots’ hours uniform and the 
pilots in some instances were 
afraid to complain because it 
meant putting them in the cate- 
gory of individual kickers. 

The 85 hour rule is very prac- 
tical in its operation, especially 
from the point of public safety. 


flight limits, the time should go) 
DOWN—not UP. | 

There are a few other points 1| 
would like to take up. One is the | 
matter of alternative or slightly! 
lower physical requirements. A| 
blanket lifting of licenses where | 
slightly lower physical require- | 
ments for a certain physical defi- | 
ciency have been allowed, would | 
certainly be unfair. 

Naturally, the pilots’ association 
fully realizes that the line must | 
of course be drawn some place. | 
Nevertheless, blanket actions such | 
as lifting the licenses of all suc 
pilots is not right and is bound to} 
work unnecessary injustices and 
hardships on many. 

ALPA Points 


The Air Line Pilots Associa- 


that each case should be handled 
individually, and the physical con- 
dition of the pilot should be 
weighed with his past record ex- 
perience and qualifications, by the 
medical authorities having juris- 
diction. 

It is our understanding that the | 
Army has made it permissible in 
cases where the eyes of their older 
pilots show the weaknesses that de- 
velop with advancing age, to wear 
corrective glasses or goggles when 
it is possible, by doing this, to 
bring their eyes within the re- 
quired limitations. In this way 
they can utilize for a much longer 
llength of time the great amount 
of experience these older pilots 
have accumulated. 

The lifting of pilots’ licenses is 
something that the Association 
feels should be handled with ex- 
treme care. It is the belief of the 
Association that every reasonable 
effort should be made before a pi- 
lot’s license is lifted to investigate 
the circumstances. From com- 
ments I have gathered from pi- 
lots on the subject it would be 
much more desirable in a case 
where a pilot should not fiy for 
any reason whatsoever, that he be 
grounded, while the facts are being 
established, instead of lifting his 
license. His license is his means 
of livelihood and this fact should 
be taken into consideration in 
dealing with this subject. 

Mental Hazards 


Worry of any kind constitutes 
a nervous and mental hazard— 
that is agreed. Therefore, worry 
should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 

We believe that a closer spirit 
of cooperation between aero medi- 
cal examiners and the pilots will 
de much to eliminate worry and, 
therefore, eliminate a serious men- 
tal hazard. If the medical exam- 
iner will give the pilots under his 
care the right kind of cooperation, 
and the pilots do likewise, the 
maximum degree of safety can be 
obtained and the pilot will thus 
be placed in a position where he 
will not be unnecessarily worried. 

There should be friendly co-op- 
eration between pilot and doctor, 
in the interest of public safety. 

Pilot Fatigue 

Dr. Roy E. Whitehead, Medical 

Director, Bureau of Air Com- 








line 


examiners, of 


lvale of the pilots and accordingly | this direction because ‘there were | 


pilot schedules 


able. 


For instance, because of im- 


on duty an unheard of number of 


The matter of flight time limi- 
tations, including the 85-hour lim- 
itation, was gone into in a gen- 
eral way and from the impres- 
sions I gathered the consensus of 
opinion was that flight time limi- 
tations should be left as they are 
for the present. 

Dr. Greene Present 

Dr. Ralph Greene, the Army’s 
oldest flight surgeon, now in pri- 
vate practice at Jacksonville, Fla. 
and a staunch worker in the field 
of aero medicine, was also pres- 
ent. He is almost completely re- 
covered from his very serious ill- 
ness during which his life was 
hanging by a bare thread for 
weeks. He still shows the effects 
of this terrible ordeal but is well | 
on the road to complete recovery. ' 

Saturday, November 2, 
Army Day and members 





was 
and 


ciation convention were invited to 
Randolph Field, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “WEST POINT 
OF THE AIR.” This is probably 
one of the finest, best equipped, 
and most efficiently organized fly- 
ing centers in the world. 

At Randolph Field, bulletins 
were given to members and guests 
by the Aero Medical Association 
in which a concise and accurate 
picture of Randolph Field is given, 


izens of San Antonio. 


dolph Field was begun on October 
11, 1928. 


the greatest flying school in the 
+ seas rep fail + 3 | Ria ‘ nly | . . | world, was originally covered with 
limitations, never fail to express! anyone is illogical and certainly | comparatively few hours of flying. mesquite and cacti and partially| 
farmland. Work was delayed two | 
or three months to enable farmers fi 

; ; e 
to gather their crops. 
seventeen farm homes that had to 
be evacuated. 


struction of the 
pleted with the exception of some|stage is large enough for dra- 
paving and a few minor operations | matic productions. 

that were all 
the early part of 1932. The total th 
cost of construction, exclusive of b 
equipment, supplies, aircraft, etc., 
was 
$11,000,000. 


ter of one great fiying field, and 
consists of 400 acres. 
acreage of the field, including the 
building area 
Roughly rectangular, the field is 


“The 2,300 acres of land on| 


in effect, before | which Randolph Field is laid out | 
Whitehead went to work on the, were donated to the United States. 


“Actual construction of Ran- 








“The land on which now stands 





There were | 


“The official dedication of Ran- 
The construction of the| 


“By the fall of 1931, the con-| 
field was com-| 


completed during 


between $10,000,000 and 


Beautiful Effects 
“After viewing from afar the 


is first im- 
“The building area is in the cen- 
The total 
is 


2,300 acres. 


| tions. 
general physical condition and mo-|very grateful to Dr. Whitehead in | Gorman. ‘aaa: which is also the geograph- 


which follows: 
Citizens’ Gift 


“Randolph Field was named in 
memory of Captain William Ran- 


about two miles across in either 
direction, and forms a flat plateau 
surrounded by comparatively 
rough country. The entire land- 














REGARDING 


The followin 
information, 
such benefit as it may convey. 

Instrument board clocks 
the appearance of the sensitive 
and should be either replaced 
appearance of the altimeters, 


meters. 


__The altimeters should also 
with no instrument between th 


same relative position, would 
sand feet, not six thousand f 


hours of time during the years 


possibility and the 
tude by the position 








AIR BUREAU 


Notification 





Memorandum to All Concerned: 


g is submitted to those concerned as a matter of 
and it is hoped that those who read it will receive 


that are similar in size and having 


adjacent to these flight instruments are considered confusing, 


instrument board where they will not be confused with the alti- 


_It is believed that the similarity of the face of an airplane 
altimeter and clock may lead to a serious error on the part of the 
pilot, there being twelve increments of time on an ai 
while the altimeter has only ten increments of altitu 
meter and the clock both having two hands somewhat alike while 
the numbering on the dials vary. Therefore, when the hands of 
a clock indicate six o’clock, the hands of the altimeter, if in the 


eet. 

Pilots have for years instinctively interpreted the ti f th 
day by the position of the hands : ¥ io gues ater 
and their position on the face of the dial rather than by any of 
the numbers of the dial. This instinctive interpretation of twelve 


cause of a serious error on the part of a pilot if he permits such 
instinctive training to interpret the altitude by the ten divisions 
of altitude on his altimeter, since it is believed that as a rule 
pilots do not instinctively determine altitude from the altimeter. 

This notification is sent for 


ch inte red f alti de there is a possi 
such an erroneous interpretation o: itu ibili 
of being considerably lower than the oh uations. ; tr 


r of instinctively interpreting the alti- 
hands. "tn 


Assistant Director 
5 A R. W. Sc 9 
ef, Air Line Inspection Service. 


ALTIMETERS 


November 23, 1935. 


type altimeters and when located 
by a clock unlike in size and the 
or moved to a location on the 


be placed adjacent to each other 
em. 


lane clock, 
e, the alti- 


indicate an altitude of five thou- 
of a clock relative to each other 


of training of a pilot may be the 
the purpose of pointing out the 
e 


Carroll 


Cone, 


Regulations). 





merce, made a strong point, in his | dolph, Air Corps, a native of Aus-| muda grass, which forms an excel- 
discussion at the meeting of air|tin, Texas, who was killed at Gor-|lent landing base in all weather. 
improperly | man, Texas, on January 30, 1928. 
‘and the pilot who has less time is| scheduled pilots and the effects of | At that time Captain Randolph building area, 4,500 feet by 4,700 
He stated | was stationed at Kelly Field and | feet, is inscribed a great circular 
[time up to the 85 hour limit. It!that the Department had done a | his death occurred when his plane!poylevard from the center of 
jis not difficult to see where this great deal toward straightening ‘crashed as he started his return! which roads radiate in all direc- 
| procedure tends to improve the!out schedules. The Association is| while on a cross-country flight to | 


“Inside of the rectangle of the 


In the exact center of this 


ical center of the field, stands the 
Officers’ Club building. This Club, 
consisting of the ballroom, grill 
and lounges was furnished and 
equipped at an expense to the pri- 
vate purses of its members, of ap- 
proximately $20,000. It is one of 
the finest clubs in the Army. The 
officers’ homes are all within this 
circle. Some of these are two- 
story houses and the rest are bun- 
galows. 
339 Buildings 


“There are 339 buildings on the 
ld, 174 of these buildings are 
officers’ quarters. There are 136 
duplex sets for non-commissioned 
officers and their families. The 
remainder are administrative 


rer Field was held on June 20,! buildings, recreational buildings, 


field was only half way completed | barracks, bachelor officers’ quar- 
at this time. | 


hangars, shops, school buildings, 


ters and so forth. The theater, in 
the Administration Building, has a 
seating capacity of 1,150 and the 


“Extending the full length of 
e building area and forming the 
oundary on the east side are 8 
hangars in a line. The hangars 
are 220 feet long, 110 feet wide 
and 47 feet high. The floor space 
is entirely unobstructed and large 
sectioned doors roll to the sides 


tower of the Administration Build-|leaving an opening the entire 
tion’s recommendations on this are | guests of the Aero Medical Asso- poset sy eg gyal che named’ ght :-5, = 
ing plain, the visitor or newcomer | ries with the type of planes. Eight 
to Randolph Field 
pressed with the orderly penalty | 
and splendid execution of the land- 
scaping plan of the entire field. 


of the large Fokker or Ford 
Transports can be stored in a sin- 
gle hangar, while 35 of the small 
pursuit planes can be stored in the 
same space. There are nearly 
three hundred planes on the field, 
slightly over half of which are 
used for Primary Training and a 
smaller number for Basic Training. 


More Hangars 


“There are eight more hangars 
along the west boundary of the 
building area and two along the 
northern boundary on the west 
side. In the middle of the line of 
hangars on the east side is a build- 
ing, housing the Operations Of- 
fice and Parachute Department for 
the Basic Stage. There is also an- 
other Operations Office for the Pri- 
mary Stage on the west. 

“The personnel of Randolph 
Field consists of approximately 
200 officers and 1,400 enlisted 
men. 


“On the east side of the field 
are two barracks for enlisted men 
accommodating 250 men each. On 
the west side of the field are four 
more barracks for enlisted men, 
three of which accommodate 250 
men and the other 300 men. In 
the northeast corner are the Bach- 
elor Officers’ Quarters, consisting 
of 122 quarters in two large build- 
ings. Standing between these 
buildings is the Bachelors Officers’ 
Mess. South of the circle are the 
flying cadet barracks. There are 
two of these, each housing 106 ca- 
dets. In another building, the ca- 
dets have their own administrative 
offices, mess and recreational fa- 
cilities. 

Club Rooms 

“The academic building, be- 
tween the cadet group and the 
circle, houses the class rooms need- 
ed in the instruction of students 
in ground school subjects, as well 
as radio laboratory, technical li- 
brary and well-equipped gymna- 
sium. 

“At the south of the field in 
either corner, are two small club 
buildings affording recreational fa- 
cilities for non-commissioned offi- 
cers and their families. For the 
recreation of unmarried enlisted 
men, each organization maintains 
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ALPA PRESIDENT GIVES IMPRESSIONS — 
GATHERED ON VISIT TO RANDOLPH FIELD 
DURING VISIT WITH FLIGHT SURGEONS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
books, magazines, radio, phono- 
graph, billiard tables, games, and 
writing desks. 

“One of the first steps taken in 
the development of the field was 
the allotment of 20 acres to be 
used for the propagation of plants 
suitable to this climate. First used 
as a collecting area for plants, it 
grew rapidly into a complete nur- 
sery that has played a most im- 
portant part in the beautification 
of the lawns and parks of Ran- 
dolph Field. 

Cactus Collection 


“In the large, well-heated green- 
houses, potted plants, garden 
plants, and all varieties of orna- 
mental plants are grown. Col- 
lected in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and West Texas and transported 
to the field by air, a great va- 
riety of cacti and desert plants 
make up one of the finest collec- 
tion in this locality. 

“Broad, tree-lined boulevards, 
with their parallel drives separated 
by wide strips of lawn and gar- 
den, strange rock gardens with 
sparkling fountains and lily pools 
and exotic desert gardens with 
rare varieties of cacti, sotls, and 
yuccas, are immensely effective in 
making Randolph Field the most 
beautiful in the world.” 

I visited the School of Aviation 
Medicine, U. S. Medical Corps, 
which is located on Randolph Field. 
This school is commanded by Col. 
Arnold D. Tuttle, Med. Corps, U. 
S. Army. 

The following is quoted from a 
bulletin given to guests and mem- 
bers of the Aero Medical Associ- 
ation at Randolph Field. 

“Adjacent to the Hospital is the 
School of Aviation Medicine, the 
only school of its kind in the 
world. 

Aviation Medicine 


“In order to understand the ori- 
gin of The School of Aviation 
Medicine, it is necessary to go 
back to the spring of 1917 at 
which time a separate division in 
the Surgeon General’s office was 
organized to initiate and supervise 
a standard physical examination 
for all fliers and applicants for 
flying training and examining 
units were established in various 
parts of the country. It early 
became apparent, however, that 
the medical function in aviation 
did not stop there—in fact it was 
scarcely begun. It was realized 
that pilots were subject to a physi- 
cal deterioration of a different 
type than had been found in other 
branches of the service. Many of 
these pilots became unfit to fly, the 
chief cause of which was thought 
at that time to be the effects of 
high altitude. 


Board Appointed. 


“As a result of experience of 
the Allies, a Medical Research 
Board was appointed, S. O. 243, 
A. G. O. October 18, 1917, and to 
it were delegated the following 
discretionary course. 

1. To investigate all conditions 
which affect the efficiency of 
pilots. 

To institute and carry out, 
at flying schools and else- 
where, such experiments and 
tests as would determine the 
ability of pilots to fly at high 
altitudes. 

To carry out experiments and 
tests as necessary to provide 
a suitable oxygen supply ap- 
paratus to be used by pilots 
at high altitude. 

To act as a standing Medical 
Board for the consideration 
of and instruction in all mat- 
ters relating to the efficiency 
of pilots. 

“The Board met in the Surgeon 
General’s office or at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington un- 
til the middle of January 1918 at 
which time the original R 


3. 


4. 





Long Island, N. Y. was completed 
and became known as the Air 
Service Medical Research Labora- 
tory. 

“At the start the laboratory was 
divided into departments of Car- 
diology, Physiology, Psychology, 
Ophthalmology and Otology, later 
there were added Neurology and 
Psychiatry and still later Physics 
and Engineering. 

Early Problems 


“The earliest problem studied 
was the effects of high altitude on 
the flier. It was demonstrated that 
fliers could be classified by a re- 
breather test, according to their 
ability to function at different al- 
titudes. In addition to this, re- 
search was being conducted in all 
departments and increasing knowl- 
edge was being gained in medical 
factors relating to aviation. While 
there was no systematic instruc- 
tion given, additional personnel 
was gradually added to the La- 
boratory so that by June 1918 it 
was possible to establish branch 
laboratories at many of the flying 
fields and furnish trained medi- 
cal officers to live in close contact 
with the fliers. These officers were 
the first ‘Flight Surgeons.’ 


Begin Courses 


Laboratory was reorganized‘and its 
wartime personnel 


miiltary establishment. Need for 
additional flight surgeons was rec- | 
ognized, so in May 1919 a course | 


gan. The first course was of eight | 
weeks duration but it has gradual- | 
ly been lengthened until now it is | 
of four months duration. 
“In 1919 the name was changed 
to ‘The Medical Research Labora- | 
tory and School for Flight Sur-| 
geons.’ The same year it was | 
moved to Mitchel Field, N. Y. and | 
its designation was again changed | 
to its present name, ‘The School | 
of Aviation Medicine.” By War| 
Department General Order No. | 
7, 1921, it was recognized as a| 
special service school. (The school | 
building burned in March 1921 de- 
stroying all equipment and rec- 
ords.) 
Transfer School 


“The School of Aviation Medi- 
cine was transferred to Brooks 
Field, Texas, June 30, 1926 and 
to Randolph Field, Texas, October 
30, 1931. 2 

“The School which started as a 
laboratory now has four func- 
tions: 





“1. Instruction. 


Basic Course { 
Practical Course for 
graduates of the Exten- | 
sion Course. | 
- Graduate Course. | 
. Enlisted Men’s Course— 
Flight Surgeons Assist- 
ants. 
e. Extension Course. 
“2. Research in Aviation Medi- 
icine, 
“Over fifty projects have been 
instituted and are being studied 
by the School staff. If it is to 
amount to anything of scientific 
value and promote progress in avi- 
ation medicine, practically all of 
this research work necessitates 
regular and frequent flying on the 
part of flight surgeons, not only 
here, but elsewhere throughout the 
Air Corps. 
“3. Conducting Physical Exam- 
inations for Flying. 
“In addition to the routine ex- 
aminations for flying, the officer 
personnel of the School examine 
annually approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty applicants for flying 
training and three times each year 
y examine the incoming cadet 
classes which, at the present time 
average 150 each. 
“4. Conducting the Extension 
Course. 
“The course at present is being | 


a. 
b. 


a0 








esearch 
Laboratory at Hazlehurst Field, 


taken by 300 medical officers of | 


replaced by | 
medical officers of the perinanent | 


\the Organized Reserves and Na- 
| tional Guard. 

| “The length of the Basic Course 
is four months, and two classes 
are given during the year, begin- 
ning approximately January 1 and 
August 15. The Basic Course is 
| open to medical officers of the 
|Regular Army, National Guard 
jand Organized Reserves. The fol- 
lowing subjects are-taught in the 
Basic Course: Ophthalmology and 
Otology; Aviation Medicine, which 
includes instruction in cardiology, 
physiology, administration, and 
treatment of injuries-due, to avia- 
tion accidents; Psychology, and 
| Neuropsychiatry. The_ students 
for this course are given 20 pe- 
riods, ten hours, of dual flying in- 
struction, and practical work in 
the duties of a Flight Surgeon. 

Extension Work 


“The Correspondence (Exten- 
sion) Course is given to officers of 
the Reserve Corps and National 
Guard, who upon completion of 
the course may be given practical 
work at The School of Aviation 
Medicine. This practical work is 
| of six weeks duration, and officers 
|who have completed the corres- 
| pondence course, which usually re- 
| quires two years, and the practical 








“Following th sas | coNrse satisfactorily, are given cer- 
ad e Armistice the | sificates of graduation as Flight 


|Surgeon. Correspondence course 
and practical work given is the 
| Same as that given students in the 


Basic Course. 


Continued from Page 1) 
Cost of living in a new country 
is always somewhat high and, ac- 
cording to a menu received by 
Headquarters from Alaska, one 


really gets a picture of just. how 
high high is. For instance, a small 
tenderloin calls for $1.50 while a 
double porterhouse requires $4.00 
for one sitting. However, for a 
light lunch, assorted cold meats, 
you only have to draw $1.50 out 
of the bank. 


$1.00 is the down payment on a 
Spanish omelette. At these rates 
when a pilot takes his girl friend 
out he probably will have to bring 
along two signers to guarantee 
payment for their meal. 


Expenses High 

Other living expenses are pro- 
portionately high and it goes with- 
out saying that the pilots engaged 
in this sort of pioneering work, 
considering the many difficulties to 
be overcome, should receive fair 
and adequate remuneration and 
their working conditions should be 
made as pleasant as it is humanly 
possible to make them under exist- 
ing circumstances. Despite this 
fact, preliminary investigation 
shows that wages of air line pilots 
in Alaska are considerably less 
than that received by domestic 


A bulletin put out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
entitled, “A Climatological Review 
of the Alaska-Yukon Plateau” con- 
tained an article describing the 





conditions under which air opera- 


“In 1934 an optical depart-| tions must be carried on. This ar- 


was outlined and instruction be-|™€®t of the School was authorized | ticle is extremely interesting as 


and the services of a civilian lens|well as descriptive of Alaskan 
grinder and fitter were obtained. | aviation problems. 


The Chief of the Air Corps author- 
ized the purchase of lens grinding 


apparatus so that now the School! 


furnishes spectacles and goggle 
segments for pilots requiring vis- 
ion correction. 

“The activities of the School are 
broadly divided into two sections, 
administrative and training. The 
administrative section is under the 
immediate charge of a Medical Ad- 
ministrative officer who functions 
as executive, adjutant, Command- 
ing Officer of the Medical Detach- 
ment, Supply and Finance Officer, 
and in charge of the civilian em- 
ployees. The training section is 
under the immediate charge of the 
Assistant Commandant and em- 
braces all of the Academic De- 


partments of the school which 
are: 


Department of Ophthalmolo- 
gy and Otology 

Department of Aviation Med- 
icine 

Department of Psychology 

Department of Neuropsychia- 
try 

“Personnel on duty: 

Commandant 

Assistant Commandant (also 
Director of Extension 
Course 

Director of Department of 
Ophthalmology and 
Otology 

Director of Department of 
Aviation Medicine 

(Cardiology, Physiology, 
Administration) 

Director of Department of 
Psychology 

Director of Department of 
Neuropsychiatry 
(also Librarian) 

Executive Officer, Adjutant, 
Supply and Finance officer, 
etc, 

—— Medical Department: 


“Civilian employees: 7 
ss Allotments 
The School is maintained by 

two Air Corps allotments, one for 
the pay of civilian employees and 
one for maintenance of the school 
and purchase of apparatus and 
equipment. 

The officer Personnel of the 
School comprises the Faculty 
Board which passes on all matters 
relative to the standing, rating, 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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* * * 


“Commercial aviation is playing 
such a great part in the develop- 
ment of interior Alaska that this 
article would hardly be complete 
without a few remarks regarding 
this modern means of transporta- 
tion. For about 15 years follow- 
ing the discovery of gold, the shal- 
low-draft river boats furnished 
the only means of summer tran:- 
portation. In winter all traveling 
was by dog sled and this condition 
still prevails over much of the 
country. In 1905 the Alaska Road 
Commission was organized and a 
road was constructed from Valdez, 
on the coast, to Circle City on the 
Yukon River, a distance of 500 
miles. In addition to this trunk 
line a few miles of feeder roads, 
mostly in the Fairbanks district. 
have been constructed as the need 
arose. On the high passes the road 
is blocked by snow from October 
to the middle of June each year. 
When the Alaska Railroad was 
completed in 1923 the interior 
country became easily accessible 
the year round. The railroad ex- 
tends from Seward, on the coast, 
to Fairbanks, a distance of 470 
miles.. The weekly trains make 
connections with the steamboats 
and one may travel from Seattle to 
Fairbanks in 8 days. Upon the 
completion of the railroad Fair- 
banks became the distributing cen- 
ter for central and western Alas- 
ka. Travel and transportation had 
greatly improved since the pioneer 
days at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. However the interior coun- 
try is a vast region equal in size 
to the State of California. With 
but one road and one railway, the 
transportation system was about 
equal to that of the Middle West 
at the close of the Civil War. The 
introduction of commercial avia- 
tion has brought about wonderful 
changes during the last 10 years. 
The late Col. Ben Eielson inaugu- 
rated air - mail service about 10 
years ago, when experimental 
flights were made from Fairbanks 
to McGrath. The distance of 300 
miles required 17 days by dog sled 
as compared to 2 hours and 45 
minutes by plane. These flights 
demonstrated completely the prac- 
ticability of air transportation and 
the citizens of Alaska are without 
doubt now more “air minded” 


ALASKAN PILOTS JOIN 


Air Line Pilots Association 





than the people of most countries. 
Landing fields have been con- 
structed at practically every min- 
ing settlement and throughout the 
year a day seldom passes without 
flights being made to some remote 
section of the country. The 5-hour 
flight to Nome is made several 
times each week. By dog sled, 
with the best of trail and weather 
conditions, this trip usually re- 
quired 3 weeks. Planes go almost 
daily to the nearby settlements 
and at frequent intervals flights 
are made to Bethel, Kotzebue, 
Wiseman, Fort Yukon, Dawson, 
and other distant points. Occa- 
sional trips are made to White- 
horse and to Point Barrow. An 
idea of the important and varied 
services rendered by the aviation 
companies may be gained from 
the following incident. At 2 a. m. 
this radio message was received 
from Point Barrow, “Rush a plane 
to Cape Halkett. Mrs. and 
child seriously ill, matter of life 
and death.” At 4:45 a. m.a plane 
left Fairbanks, stopped at Wise- 
man 200 miles away for gasoline, 
and went on to Cape Halkett, lo- 
cated on the Arctic coast 100 miles 
east of Point Barrow. The mother 
and child were in the Point Bar- 
row hospital at 11:10 a. m., the 
plane having covered a distance of 
over 600 miles in 6% hours.” 


(The pilot on this trip was Joe 
Crosson, who is one of the most 
thoroughly experienced Alaskan 
pilots in the profession. ) 


Special Conditions 


“In general, aviation work is 
perhaps much the same the world 
over, but in many regions special 
conditions arise which the pilot 
must know how to meet. Trouble 
is very likely to follow if the seem- 
ingly insignificant details are ig- 
nored. The only hangars available 
in the interior of Alaska are those 
located at Fairbanks. When 
planes are forced to remain out- 
doors in cold weather they fre- 
quently become coated with frost 
in a very short time. This must 
be wiped off, as the frost so dis- 
turbs the airflow over the wings 
that their lifting power is les- 
sened and a take-off is hazardous. 
In cold weather the oil must be 
drained from the motor immedi- 
ately after landing. Before begin- 
ning a flight the motor is covered 
with a canvas hood and warmed 
with a gasoline torch. The oil 
must be heated, poured in, and 
the warmed motor started at once. 
In cold weather the preparations 
for a flight often require consid- 
erable time. Forced landings in the 
uninhabited country might prove 
quite serious; and as landing fields 
may be 100 miles or more apart, 
the planes must always be kept 
in perfect condiiton. The efficien- 
cy and safety of commercial avia- 
tion in interior Alaska may be 
judged from the fact that in 10 
years there have been but two 
plane crashes in which passengers 
have been killed. Surely there are 
few countries with such a record. 
Forced landings are almost un- 
known, yet they must be taken 
into consideration and ever be 
guarded against. As emergency 
equipment the planes carry several 
days’ rations, a rifle and camping 
equipment. This and the extra 
gasoline needed often greatly re- 
duces the pay load of the planes. 
Experience soon shows the neces- 
sity of an extra supply of gasoline, 
which in some communities costs 
$2 per gallon. On a recent at- 
tempted flight to Point Barrow the 
pilot was forced to turn back on 
account of fog when but a few 
miles from his destination. The 
nearest landing field was at Wise- 
man, 300 miles back across the 
Endicott Mountains. Another 
plane flying from Fairbanks to 
Kotzebue was unable to land at 
the latter place and was forced to 
return 250 miles to the landing 
field at Ruby. As a rule flying 
activities cease when the temper- 
ature falls to 40° or 45° below 
zero, but this is not always the 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Seven 





AIR CORPS FLIGHT 


Surgeon 


Flight Pay 


(Continued from Page 6) 

and efficiency of all students, also 
acts on such matters as may be re- 
ferred to it by the Commandant. 

“Since the inauguration of the 
first course of instruction in 1919, 
to the close of the year 1935, the 
following number of officers have 
been graduated and designated 
‘Flight Surgeons.’ 





Regular Army ......... 174 

SUONOUE 1c 3 6.005.000 4858 166 

National Guard ........ 27 

DL Mae ee ea tsae ote ere 36 

PU. ae oe Nae hee 7 
Flight Pay 


“There are at present in train- | 
ing here: 7 officers of the Medi-| 
cal Corps, Regular Army, 2 offi- 
cers of the Medical Corps, U. S. 
Navy, 1 officer of the Medical 
Corps, National Guard and 1 offi- 
cer of the Medical Corps, Mexi- 
can Army.” 

The flight surgeons on duty with 
the regular army air corps are 
very much concerned about the 
fact that their flying pay has been 
taken away by an act of Congress. 
The particulars on this are as fol- 
lows: 

“As finally passed by Congress 
the Army Appropriation Bill for 
the current fiscal year (1935- 
1936) contains a clause which lim- 
its to five (5) the number of med- 
ical officers (Flight Surgeons) who 
may be placed on a flying status. 
As a consequence, only five flight 
surgeons among the seventy-two 
(72) now on duty with the Air 
Corps are participating in regu- 
lar and frequent aerial flights 
with the Air Corps units to which 
they are attached. 

Affect Savings 





“On the face of things, it would 
appear that this legislative restric- 
tion on the use of flight surgeons | 
in the air would affect a saving of 
approximately $85,000 per year. 
However, in the opinion of many 
familiar with Air Corps activities 
this implied saving has been ac- | 
complished only on a “penny-wise, 
pound-foolish” basis, as additional 
losses in terms of planes and fly- 
ers at the expense of other appro- 
priations will unquestionably re- 
sult from this action in separating 
flight surgeons from their com- 
mands in the air. © 

“This restrictive action also 
deals a serious blow to further 
progress in medicine’s latest spe- 
cialty—Aviation Medicine. 

“PREMISE: All Flight Sur- 
geons on duty with the Air Corps 
should be on a flying status and 
receive flying pay. 

“REMEDY: By appropriate leg- 
islative action at the earliest prac- 
ticable date (preferably in the De- 





s Lose 


ficiency Bill to come up for con- 
sideration early in the next ses- 
sion — January 1936 — of Con- 
gress) provide funds sufficient to 
maintain on a flying status the 72 
Flight Surgeons of the Army on 
duty with the Air Corps, AND TO 
PAY THEM THE SAME ‘FLY- 
ING’ (HAZARD) PAY AS _ IS 
NOW AUTHORIZED FOR AIR 
CORPS OFFICERS. (The latter 
removes, and justifiably should re- 
move, the $1,440.00 per annum 
limitation now imposed on the haz- 
ard pay of Flight Surgeons.)” 
Unfair Action 


It would seem that the above ac- 
tion is extremely unfair. If a 
flight surgeon is to perform effi- 
ciently his duties he must keep 
himself well acquainted with the 
practical side of aero medical 
problems. He must know exactly 
what the pilots are up against in 
performing their flight duties, in- 
volving among other things con- 
stantly changing equipment that 
they are called upon to operate. 
The only possible way a flight sur- 
geon can do this is to fly with the 
unit to which he is attached. He 
is in a large sense a flying officer 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
Charles T. Russell 


EXPLAINS INCOME TAX 


As a matter of convenience for 
Air Line Pilots, The AIR LINE 
PILOT is republishing the letter 
regarding income tax which was re- 
ceived by Mr. Hamilton from Dep- 
uty Commissioner Chas. T. Russell: 


Mr. Edward G. Hamilton, 
Sir: 

Further reference is made to 
your request of March 6, 1934, for 
a ruling as to whether or not air 
line pilots are entitled, for Federal 
income tax purposes, to a deduc- 
tion of certain expenses, such as 
lodging, meals, transportation, and 
telephone, paid or incurred by 
them while away from “base,” and 
transportation to and from the air- 
port, or the maintenance and up- 
keep of their own cars while at 
“base,”’ which expenses are not al- 
lowed by the company. 

Inquiries Made 

You also make inquiry as to 
whether or not the wearing apparel 
worn by these pilots in connection 
with their work, listed by you as 
two flying suits, two uniforms, hel- 
met, goggles, sun glasses, overcoat, 
moccasins, cap, mittens, boots, 
shirts, ties, etc., as well as the cost 





and should go with his unit wher- 
ever they go in times of war and 
in times of peace. 


It would seem, therefore, that | 
this act of Congress is not in the} 
interest of maintaining and ée-| 
veloping proper air defense units. 
Flight surgeons should _ receive 
flight pay and should fly with their 
units. 

Scientific Program 

Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive phases of 
the convention was the Scientific 
Program which included the fol- 
lowing: 

1. “Some Interesting Eye Fac- 
tors in the Selection of Mil- 
itary Aviators,” by Captain 
J. M. Hargreaves, M. C. Di- 
rector of the Department of 
Ophthalmology and Otology. 

2. “Some Interesting General 
Physical’ Factors in the Se- 
lection of Military Avia- 
tors,” by Major C. F. Snell, 
M. C. Department of Avia- 
tion Medicine. 

3. “Some Interesting Neuropsy- 
chiatric Factors in the Se- 
lection of Military Avia- 
tors,” by Captain Walter S. 
Jensen, M. C. Director of 
Neuropsychiatry. 

4. “Some Interesting Psycholog- 
ical Factors in the Selection 





of Military Aviators,” by 
Major Neely C. Mashburn, 
M. C. Director of Psychol- 
ogy. 








U. S. WILL BAR 
Alien Flights 


Washington, Nov. 18. — Deter- 
mined to maintain supremacy in in- 
ternational commercial aviation, 
the United States is prepared to 
deny British and German requests 
for transatlantic flying service ter- 
minals in this country. 

Careful appraisal of the equip- 
ment of foreign air transport lines 
has convinced American aviation 
officials that neither the British Im- 
perial Airways nor Lufthansa, the 
German line, has planes suitable 
for the ocean crossing. The study 
showed Pan-American Airways to 
be the only operator fully 
equipped. 








A. F. OF L. GAINS 

Notwithstanding the 11,000,000 
unemployed, the national and in- 
ternational organizations and local 
unions affiliated direct to the 
American Federation of Labor 
show an increase of over 1,171,000 
members since July 1983 up to 
and including the month of Sep- 


3 SAVED AS MOTORS > 


FAIL, SHIP SLIDES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 16. — A 
hundred miles an hour “belly slide” 
off the edge of County airport and 
over a 30 foot embankment, saved 
the lives of two pilots and a pas- 
senger when the motors of a Cen- 
tral Airlines plane went dead to- 
day. 

The ship fell after climbing 50 
feet into the air on a takeoff, an 
instant after landing wheels had 
been lifted into the plane. 

James H. (Slim) Carmichael, 28 
years old, at the controls, yelled 
to Tracy Baker, 47, of Chicago, the 
passenger, and Edward Gerber, co- 
pilot, to “brace themselves for a 
jolt” and set the ship down flat. 

Instead of nosing over, the craft 
slid along the airport for 300 feet, 
like a crazy toboggan, slipped over 
an embankment at the rim of the 
field, and plowed into a clump of 
saplings and shrubbery. 

The ship’s three motors dug a 
deep path in, the turf as the ship 
skidded along, but the three occu- 
pants of the cabin were un- 


scratched. 
J. D. Condon, president of Cen- 
tral Airlines, declared the crackup 


of upkeep of their wearing appar- 
el, and the cost of such miscella- 
neous equipment and expenditures 
as pistol, watch, bag, flashlights, 
navigation equipment (sextant 
bubble, chronometer, drafting 
equipment, maps, and tables—sun 
and star), technical magazines, 
passport, Department of Com- 
merce medical examination, addi- 
tional premium on insurance, asso- 
ciation dues, fees, and assessments 
are allowable deductions as a busi- 
ness expense for Federal income 
tax purposes. It is assumed the 
assessment dues, fees and assess- 
ments are paid by the individual 
pilots to associations, unions or or- 
ganizations with which they are 
affiliated. It is also assumed that 
the additional premium on insur- 
ance referred to, is the amount 


which the above deductions are 
taken.) 
Other Expenses 

In this connection your atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that a 
taxpayer claiming the benefit of 
the deductions referred to herein 
must attach to his return a state- 
ment showing (1) the nature of 
the business in which engaged; 
(2) the number of days away from 
home during the taxable year on 
account of business; (3) the total 
amount of expenses incident to 
meals and lodging while absent 
from home on business during the 
taxable year; (4) the total amount 
of other expenses incident to travel 
and claimed as a deduction. 

Relative to the expenses of 
transportation to and from the air- 
port, or the expenses involved in 
the use of the pilots’ own cars in| 
going to and from the airport, | 
when at “base,” you are advised | 
that these expenses involved in go- | 
ing from the pilot’s own home or| 
place of residence to his post of 
duty and returning to his place of 
residence at “base” are no differ- 
ent in principle from street car 





|fare, or bus fare, which taxpayers 


are obliged to pay when they live 
in the same city in which they are 
employed and are, therefore, per- 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Discussed 


BY BUREAU 


(Continued from Page 3) 
lem. The subjects considered 
were: (1) Regulation of non- 
scheduled flying; (2) Uniform 
method of determining altitude; 
(3) Airport Tower Control; (4) 
Airway Traffic Control. 

The immediate task of the con- 
ference was to propose temporary 
safety measures which would per- 
mit non-scheduled operations to be 
resumed. These recommendations 
were approved by the Department 
and put into effect on November 
15, as reproduced below: 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF AIR COMMERCE 
Washington 


November 15, 1935. 

Notice to All Pilots and Operators: 

1. Asa precautionary measure, 
and until the present tentative pro- 
posed regulations now under con- 
sideration are approved for the 
governing of airway traffic control, 
NO PILOT SHALL MAKE AN IN- 
TENTIONAL INSTRUMENT 
FLIGHT IN BROKEN CLOUDS 
OR SOLID OVERCAST WITHIN 
TWENTY-FIVE MILES OF THE 
CENTER LINE OF THOSE LEGS 
OF RADIO BEAMS REGULARLY 





sonal expenses and as such are not 
allowable deductions in their in- 
come tax returns. (See section 
24 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1932.) 
Flying Suits 

With respect to clothing worn 
by air line pilots while flying, you 
are informed that inasmuch as ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, such as 
flying suits, uniforms, helmets, 
overcoats, moccasins, caps, mit- 
tens, boots, shirts, ties, etc., worn 
by these air line pilots take the 
place of regular clothing otherwise 
worn, they are a personal expense 
and no part of the cost thereof 
may be taken. as a deduction in 
their income tax returns as a busi- 





over and above the amount re- 
quired to be paid as premium for 


ous duties. 
Deductions Listed 

In reply you are advised that in- 
asmuch as air line pilots are en- 
gaged in a business, they come 
within the scope of section 23 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 which 
provides in subsection (a), in com- 
puting net income, that there shall 
be allowed as deductions all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on any trade 
or business, including traveling ex- 
penses (the entire amount expend- 


-ted for meals and lodging) while 


away from home in pursuit of a 
trade or business. With respect to 
traveling expenses the test to be 
applied is whether these expenses 
are necessary in conducting a 
trade or business, incurred because 
of and solely in furtherance of it. 
In other words, is the business en- 
gaged in the primary and imme- 
diate cause inducing this expendi- 
ture and is the taxpayer by the 
nature of his employment, re- 
quired to travel away from his 
home and post of duty? 

Since air line pilots are engaged 
in a business and are required to 
travel in the pursuit of such busi- 
ness, they are entitled to deduct 
all the ordinary traveling expenses 
paid by them while away from 
their homes and posts of duty in 
the pursuit of such business. ‘It 
follows that the entire amount .ex- 
pended by them for meals, and 
lodging, as well as for transporta- 
tion to and from the airport, and 
telephone calls (official calls only) 
while away from “base” in order 
to perform service for which com- 
pensation is received, may be de- 
ducted by them in computing their 
net income for Federal income tax 


purposes. (All compensation re- 
ceived for the services rendered in- 





was due to water in the gasoline 





tember of this year. 


taken on at the County airport. 


ness expense. Likewise the cost of 
| upkeep of the above-mentioned 


life or accident insurance by those ' wearing apparel is a personal ex- 
individuals engaged in less hazard-, 


pense and not an allowable deduc- 
tion. 

The pilots, however, are entitled 
to take as a deduction as a busi- 
ness expense the cost of goggles, 
sun glasses, flash lights, navigation 
equipment, and all other equip- 
ment such as pistol, watch, bag, 
etc., other than that constituting a 
part of their wearing apparel, pro- 
vided it can be shown that such 
equipment was purchased for use 
solely in connection with their em- 
ployment as pilots. Also since the 
cost of medical examinations and 
passports are incidents of their em- 
ployment, the amount expended in 
connection therewith is an allow- 
able deduction as a business ex- 
pense. 

In regard to technical maga- 
zines, you are advised that article 
125 of Regulations 77 under the 
Revenue Act of 1932 provides that 
a professional man may claim as a 
deduction from gross income in de- 
termining his net income, for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes, the sub- 
scription cost of professional mag- 
azines. Therefore, the subscrip- 
tion price paid by an air mail pilot 
for technical magazines or trade 
journals to be used by him as a 
means of furthering business inter- 
ests, is deductible as a business ex- 
pense. 

Insurance 

You are informed that article 
281 of Regulations 77 under the 
Revenue Act of 1932 provides that 
premiums paid for life insurance 
by the insured are a personal ex- 
pense and, therefore, not deducti- 
ble. Ordinary accident insurance 


ef the regulations. Accordingly, 


business 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 


comes within the same provisions 


the cost of ordinary life and acci- 
dent. insurance paid by a pilot on 
his own life or person, is a per- 
sonal expense and not a deductible 

expense, regardless of the 
, | cost thereof, since the direct bene- 


USED AS AIRWAYS, OR WITH- 
|IN TWENTY-FIVE MILES OF 


|AN AIR LINE AIRPORT. 


j (To Be Concluded) 





| 


_ DR. GREENE 


7 Attends 


CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Make Progress 

“Their conquests are aiding 
greatly in the fight against human 
disease and pain,” the doctor said. 
“For instance the oxygen tent was 
developed by these workers and 
is now in wide usage. I owe my 
own life to the use of an oxygen 
tent at one time. 

“Another important develop- 
ment is the Schneider index, the 
only known yardstick for the cor- 
rect general measurement of hu- 
man physical fitness.” 


PUBLISH 
Year Book 


The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce announces the publica- 
tion of the Junior Aircraft Year 
Book, entitled “FLYING FOR 
1936.” 

According to the Chamber the 
publication date is December 9, 
1935 and the book contains 256 
pages devoted te 12 chapters on 
different branches of flying in the 
United States together with 190 
photographic illustrations and 69 
three-view airplane drawings. 

The book also lists The Air Line 
Pilots Association. 














ROGERS FUND 

Readers of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner contributed a total 
of $10,083.67 toward the national 
Will Rogers and Wiley Post fund. 

President Behncke expressed 
deep approval of the fund and was 
among the first to contribute so 
that the name of America’s num- 
ber one air traveler may be per- 
petuated. 

The Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner has already forwarded a check 
to Jesse Jones, chairman of the 


Will was an honorary 
member of The Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. 
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GOODFELLOW 


Baskets 


ALMOST DUE 


Once a Good Fellow, always a 
Good Fellow. 

Accordingly Captain David L. 
Behncke, of The Air Line Pilots 
Association, has sent a letter to all 
pilots in the Chicago area remind- 
ing them of the fact that the visit 
of the Chicago Tribune Good Fel- 
lows is about due. 

In a communication to the Air 
Line Pilots, he points out that it is 
a most worthy cause and that the 
Christmas baskets of the Chicago 
Tribune Good Fellows bring cheer 
and happiness into dismal homes. 

ALPA Custom 

All walks of life are represent- 
ed by the Good Fellows and it has 
been the custom of The Air Line 
Pilots Association to participate in 
the Good Fellows’ ceremonies held 
annually at the Municipal Airport. 

A recent conference was held 
in the Chicago Tribune Tower 
where committees were formed for 
this year’s aviation Good Fellows. 

The conference was most en- 
thusiastic concerning the Good Fel- 
lows’ program as outlined by Mr. 
Phil Maxwell of the Chicago Trib- 
une. 


AIR CLIPPER 
Flies Pacific 
ON MAIL RUN 


Manila, P. I., Dec. 2. — The 
China Clipper hopped off from Ma- 
nila Bay at 2:52 a. m. today (12: 
52 p. m. Sunday, Chicago time) 
for her return flight to the United 
States with the orient’s first load 
of trans-Pacific air mail. 

The Clipper flew 635 miles in the 
first six hours out, but was buck- 
ing a 20 mile headwind and de- 
scended to 600 feet altitude to es- 
cape it. 

The big flying boat left three 
hours ahead of her tentative sched- 
ule because she was flying against 
the sun, and Capt. E. C. Musick 
wanted to get under way before 
dawn. She was headed for Guam, 
1,700 miles east. 

To Greet Sister Ship 

A 60 hour flying schedule to 
Alameda, Cal., 8,000 miles away, 
lay ahead. She is due to arrive 
there Dec. 6, the day her sister 
ship, the Philippine Clipper, is to 
take off for her first hop to the 
Philippines. 

The return flight was started 
just 2% days after the China 
Clipper sailed in to complete her 
maiden air mail voyage across the 
Pacific, which also required 60 
hours of flying. 

Only Capt. Musick and his crew 
of eight were aboard. Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways officials said, however, 
the Clipper would pick up other 
company employes at Wake and 
Midway islands for transportation 
to Honolulu. 

Five Trips for Trial 


These employes have been on 
the job nine months at the mid- 
Pacific air bases. On her west- 
ward flight the China Clipper car- 
ried men from Honolulu to relieve 
them. 

Pan-American officials said the 
Clipper planes would make at least 
five trips before undertaking to 
carry regular passengers. 








COMPLETE CHAIN 
Opening of the completed North- 
ern Transcontinental Airway was 
marked yesterday when the final 
beacon in the chain extending 
from Chicago to Seattle was turned 
on by Eugene S. Vidal, director of 
air commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, during a “Golden 
Light” celebration held at Helena, 
Mont. 





COUNCIL NEWS NOTES 





Pilots Detail 
Latest Items 


INTERESTING LETTERS 
FROM THE AIR WORLD 











Stories About 
ALPA Activities 








(Continued from Page 2) ,lanterns. Property to the east has 
lect the bets I had on the sex of been purchased, a hump in it is 
the child. They should pay for the being cut down so we can see over 
cigars I have passed out. it, and enough drain tile is piled 

Another new Douglas was deliv- on the field to reach from Maine 
ered to this division a week ago. |to Moscow. 

Jacobs and Doole have been| We are also playing put and 
transferred back to Brownsville|take with the trucks on the St. 
from Guatemala. They were sta-|,ouis Airport since work has be- 
tioned on the Central American | gyn on placing lights along the 
shuttle run, which will be operated | 


— : | runways for the blind landing sys- 
out of here as a third international | tem. 


trip. 
Jack Mattis is still holding down | 
the duck run from Cristobal to| 
Medellin, Colombia. 
We are looking forward to the| 
visit of our President Behncke. 
P. S. W. W. Bradley has been | 
transferred to Brownsville from | 
the Merida-San Salvador “gravy | 


train.” 


Pilot Bill Fry 
Clicks on New Job 


By Pilot C. F. Zeier 
Council No. 48—C and SAL . 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Brrrrrrr, snowing this morning. 
Must be some of that winter the 
poets get so enthused about. Just 
think: heaps of coal, more blan- 
kets, a new overcoat, quarts of an- 
ti - freeze, Thanksgiving almost 
upon us and Christmas just around 
the corner. Hey, Buddy, can you 
spare a dime? We thought the de- 








A rumor reaches us that the 
manager of a certain department 
of a well known airline is serious- 
ly considering the advisability of 
removing his person to parts un- 
known until such time as it ap- 
pears safe to return. The tale 
goes that he could not resist the 
temptation to indulge himself in 
sport and had the audacity to shoot 


1a goose on the runway of a par- 


ticular airport in Missouri at which 
we sometimes land. Hot doggy 
dog, old, one-shot himself! 
Joe Writes 

We had a letter from our old 
friend and fellow pilot Joe Miller 
last week. Joe was one of the Cen- 
tury bolsheviks who went on a new 
job shortly after that affair, but 
misfortune pursued him and it was 
not so many months before he was 
holding down a hospital cot. When 
he finally recovered it was to find 
that some runs were being discon- 
tinued and there would be no place 


pression was over! For awhile it|for him, which left nothing to do 
seemed like prosperity was return- | but go back to the farm for a 
ing with Pilots Vic Hoganson, | While. He is now acting steward 
Charley Quinn, Pat Gossett, Jim|to the cows and chickens at Medi- 
Benedict, S. W. Hopkins and/|cal Lake, Washington, and does a 
Skipper Sterling leading the pro-| bit of flying when the opportunity 
cession with sporty new cars, and| presents itseli’, but says things 
another of the boys casting long-|aren’t what they used to be. Per- 


‘|test the theory of telepathy. 


ing glances at. . . well, he asked | 
the man who owns one. | 
Also among the shoppers is Russ 
and the driver tried a snap roll. | 
Oh yes, it rolled all right, and it | 
snapped, too. . . . Russ and fam-| 
ily are now fresh-airing, sans top | 
and windshield. 
Fry Clicks 
Bill Fry is already firmly en- 
trenched in the operations office, to | 
which he is taking like the well | 
known duck does to water. Bruce | 
Braun reports several peaceful | 
nights of sleep since he has an as- | 
sistant whom the boys may call in | 
the wee small hours when the at-| 
mosphere is a bit fuzzy. Another | 
pilot has been appointed to fill! 
Bill’s place in the council, which! 
once more puts us up to treaty | 
strength. } 
The citizens of New Orleans are | 
all aquiver with excitement and 
are momentarily expecting the fish- 
ermen of these United States to 
descend upon them in great droves 
since the news leaked out that 
Skipper Sterling and Jack Slay- 
baugh hooked 150 of the finny 
tribe on a recent day off. Russ 
Mossman and Hap Anderson, not 
to be outdone, sallied forth next 
day and returned with 360 deni- 
zens of the deep. Now let’s see: 
two men, ten hours, sixty minutes 
to the hour, 360 fish, one fish ev- 
ery ... well, you work it out. 
Better get your report in from Cal- 
ifornia, Joe Taff. Hooked a school 
of whales yet? 
Begin Trials 
Trials have begun with the new 
ground station transmitters an d, 
since we can’t talk back yet, we 
are expecting to see some burned 
ears around the terminals. Per- 
haps this will be an opportunity to 





For the benefit of those of you 
who play the market, here is a 
sizzling tip. We would strongly 
urge buying all the cotton, tin and 
glass stock you can conveniently 
manage. The demand for these 
commodities will certainly increase 
enormously because work has 
started on enlarging Memphis Air- 
port and the factories are working 








overtime to supply red flags and 


haps we shall yet be successful in 
getting him on a line again. 
Howard Stark was a recent vis- 


Mossman, who loaned his coupe| itor in Memphis and gave us a few} 
pointers on his system of instru-| 


ment flying. Reservations are 
booked ahead several weeks on the 
Pitcairn and it is going to get a 
strenuous workout with the boys 
trying out their new knowledge. 
Congratulations! 


A late bulletin states that the 
population of Chicago has been in- 
creased by one with the arrival of 
a brand new baby girl at the home 


ALPA Head Is 
Council Guest 


BY PILOT R. W. SANFORD 
Council No. 19—AA 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

At our last council meeting, we 
had a very distinguished guest, 
who was visiting here, Dave 
Behncke. Most all the boys who 
didn’t know him had an oppor- 
tunity to meet him. Unfortunate- 
ly I was out of town, but hope to 
see him in Chicago soon. 


Gene Stotts has been relieving 
on the Nashville - Washington 
Stearman run — just giving the 
Murfreesboro gals a break. Good 
old Gene—I know he is anxious 
to get back up there—maybe. 

Blessed Event 

Mr. and Mrs. John Tierney have 
a “Big Boy” born November 18th. 
“What a mon, Tierney’! 


There is very little news down 
our way just now, but it looks 
like there will be some hunting go- 
ing on soon. November brings 
the deer season in South Texas, 
and you can always depend on 
some of our boys digging out the 
old musket and getting going for 
the hills. 

Hunting. Trip 

This week, Ed Bowe and wife, 
J. H. (Dude) Walker, and Paul 
Vance and wife left for Mason 
County for the Hunt. “Dude” 
will be the most dangerous con- 
tender, due to having a brand new 
30.06. 

Duck and geese hunting faces 
us also this month, but we are 





somewhat in a bad place here to} 
| officials, instituted the union-man- 


hunt, though I’m afraid South 
| Texas Gulf Coast will see some 
j of us hunters. So, if we kill a 
| few, will tell you in the next is- 
sue. 





j;of Station Manager Harold Put- 
inam. ’Atta boy, Putt. 

We used to enjoy the excellent 
news letter by Pilot Al De Witt 
of Council 22 but haven’t seen one 
since the middle of the summer. 
How come? Oil congealed in the 
mill, or did the manifold pressure 
get too high? 

Brrrrrrrr, still snowing. 
you next month. 


See 








JOIN ALPA 


In Group 


(Continued from Page 6) 
case. There are any number of 
flights made in temperatures of 
50° and 60°. The coldest flight 
on record for Alaska and perhaps 
the coldest made anywhere in the 
world occurred at Eagle in Janu- 


ary 1934, when a temperature of 
71° below zero was recorded.” 
(This flight was made by Pilot W. 
J. Jones and Flight Mechanic Fred 
Moller in a Fairchild 71. On the 
recent stratosphere flight made by 
Captains Albert W. Stevens and 


, Orvil Anderson of the United 


States Air Corps on Nov. 11, 
which reached an altitude of 72,- 
395 feet, the highest temperature 
encountered outside the gondola 
was 76° below zero, inside 21° 
above zero. In other words, the 
extreme temperatures encountered 
on this record - breaking balloon 
flight were only 3° colder than 
those on a regular scheduled trip 
on the Alaskan airways, or “all in 
a day’s work.”) “For 6 months of 
the year all planes operate on 
skiis and landings can be made al- 
most anywhere on the snow-cov- 
ered ground. In summer both 
wheels and pontoons are used. The 
planes equipped with pontoons 
have no trouble in landing on the 
numerous streams, but those on 
wheels are limited entirely to the 
few widely scattered landing 


SAFETY CODE TO 
REDUCE HAZARDS 


A safety code for the air to re- 
duce commercial flying hazards will 
be adopted by Congress next ses- 
sion, Chairman Mead of the House 
Post Office Committee predicted to- 
day. 

Mead said questionnaires have 
been sent to airplane firms, aero- 
nautic societies, pilots’ associations 
and Government officials prepara- 
tory to committee hearings on the 
subject scheduled to start in two 
weeks. Suggestions from interest- 
ed groups will form the basis of 
the hearings. 

Mead indicated the legislation 
probably would include a require- 
ment for multi-motored planes in 
passenger service, two way radio 
contact, and limitations on the 
working hours and mileage dis- 
tance by pilots without relief. 

““Our airplane service is the saf- 
est in the world,” Mead said, “and 
while we have crashes they seem to 
occur mostly in mountain areas. 
Emergency fields would do away 
in large part with the danger.” 








fields. River transportation is 
available only when the streams 
are open and sled travel is limited 
to the winter months when snow 
is on the ground. There occurs a 
period of several weeks each year 
when the streams are closing and 
again during the spring break-up, 
when the only means of transpor- 
tation is that furnished by air- 
planes.” 








| 





OTTO BEYER 


Appointed to 


MEDIATION 


LABOR, official publication of 
the Railroad organizations, printed 
the following story concerning the 
appointment to the Mediation 
Board of Mr. Beyer. 

Otto S. Beyer was appointed this 
week by President Roosevelt as a 
member of the National Mediation 
Board, to fill the vacancy caused 
in August by the transfer of John 
M. Carmody to the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

Beyer is widely known in man- 
agement and labor circles. For 
the last two years he has been a 
member of the staff of Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal coordinator of 
railroads. 

For a number of years prior to 
his employment with Eastman, 
Beyer was retained as a consult- 
ing engineer by the A. F., of L. 
Railway Employes’ Department to 
work in co-operation with railroad 
managements in solving various 
problems affecting the transporta- 
tion industry. 

He is a consulting engineer by 
profession and served as a captain 
in the U. S. Army during the 
World War. From 1907 to 1915 
he worked in various engineering 
and supervisory capacities for sev- 
eral railroads and the steel indus- 
try. He was also in charge of ex- 
perimental railway engineering at 
the University of Illinois for two 
years. 

From 1917 to 1919, Beyer, as 
a captain of ordnance, was en- 
gaged in the promotion of railroad 
artillery and aviation activities for 
the government. 

Beyer, in cooperation with the 
A. F. of L. Railway Employes’ De- 
partment and interested railroad 


agement co-operation plan on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Canadian Na- 
tional and other railroads. He is 
49 years of age. 

Other members of the Media- 
tion Board are Dr. William M. Lei- 
serson, chairman, and James W. 
Carmalt. Dr. Leiserson was pro- 
fessor of economics at Antioch Col- 
lege. Carmalt was chief examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


INCOME TAX 


Explained By 


C. T. RUSSELL 


(Continued from Page 7) 
fits derived from such insurance 
goes to the insured, his estate, or 
beneficiary and only indirectly, if 
at all, to the business in which en- 
gaged. 

Lastly, relative to the associa- 
tion dues, fees and assessments, if, 
as assumed, they are paid by the 
individual pilot to associations, 
uiions or organizations with which 
he is affiliated, they are allowable 
deductions as a business expense, 
provided such association, union, 
or organization is in the nature of 
an organized labor union and such 
dues, fees or assessments are re- 
quired of each member in order 
for the member to obtain member- 
ship or to continue membership, in 
such union. (See O. D. 450.) 


NATIONAL TOUR 

President David L. Behncke has 
started the first national tour ever 
made by The Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. 

During his trip, the Association 
head will contact all ALPA coun- 
cils so that a personal picture may 
be obtained of local situations. 

There is no doubt but such 2 
survey will be of mutual and in- 
finite benefit. 

Details of the tour will be pub- 
lished in later editions of The AIR 
LINE PILOT. 

Because of the tour, it was de- 
cided to postpone the convention 
of ALPA until next year. 
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